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From Tinshop to Hardware Store 


EDWARD AUFDEMKAMPE 





a 


AND MAIN SALES FLOOR 





Hustling 
Dealer 
Made the 
Very Narrowness 
of His Shop a Fac- 
tor in its Neatness and 
General Air of Efficiency 


By C. L. SMITH 


Co., Cincinnati, in creating an up-to-date 

hardware store out of a tinshop is a notable 
example of what hustle and perseverance can ac- 
complish. Edward Aufdemkampe, president of the 
company, declares that the careful reading of trade 
papers has contributed in no small measure to the 
upbuilding of his business, as he was able to gather 
many new ideas from the stories they contained, 
and also to pick up many articles that ordinarily 
are not considered staple in a hardware store. Many 
of these new specialties have proved much more 
profitable than the regular line. 

The company, which was organized fourteen years 
ago, bought a small tinshop and hardware store at 
1018 Freeman Avenue, its present location. The 
limited amount of stock first carried may be best 
explained by saying that the building is only 18 ft. 
wide by 95 ft. long, and at that time only one side 
of the ground floor was used. A long, wide counter 
gave very little elbow room for the two clerks em- 
ployed, and there was not much space behind this 
counter for storing goods. Only staple hardware 
articles and tinware were carried, but to-day one 
may purchase anything from a pound of nails to 
automobile accessories, plumbers and machinists’ 
supplies, electric and gas lamps, paints, builders’ 
hardware, etc. 


T « success of the Aufdemkampe Hardware 


Incidentally, the narrowness of the building has 

, contributed in no small way to the remarkable neat- 

ness of all departments of the store. There is no 

room to leave anything on the floor, and for this 

reason the clerks are compelled to replace all articles 
where they belong. 


Careful Policy Toward Customers 


HILE Ed. Aufdemkampe’s previous experience 
in the hardware business was limited to serv- 
ing as a messenger boy and later as a clerk, he 
quickly realized that it was not good policy to let 
a customer leave the store because the article wanted 
was not in stock. He also soon ascertained that as 
fast as he added one outside line, his business in 
other departments increased rapidly, because new 
customers were attracted and a purchase in one 
department frequently led to a sale in another. 
This required a unique rearrangement of the 
store, especially as to the way the limited space is 
utilized. Specially built narrow counters and show 
cases were placed on each side of the store, and 
where possible drawers were placed on each side 
of these counters. The articles stored in these 
drawers were displayed in the show cases, or on the 
paneled doors behind the counters. These doors 
serve as display boards, both the inside as well as 
the outside being used. The usual system of plac- 
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Warehouse three doors away whose windows are made good use of 


ing a price card on the inside of the doors is em- wanted is readily found from the corresponding 
ployed. All binds or drawers in the wall compart- number on the price card. 


ments are numbered and the location of the article The automobile accessory line has developed into 
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Paint department with its own counter 








Ed. Aufdemkampe makes good money 
out of paints, although his store is lo- 
cated in a city where there are several 
exclusive paint stores. 








a very profitable one, although it was only at 
a comparatively recent date that this branch of the 
business has been specialized in. Following the 
usual policy, the new line was first tried out in a 
limited way, but now the firm goes even further 
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Hardware Age 


in stock, and it required only a very short time to 
ascertain what to keep on hand and in what quan- 
tities. This part of the business has brought in a 
limited but permanent number of customers. 


Makes Good Profit Out of Paints 


EP. AUFDEMKAMPE makes good money out of 

paints, although his store is located in a city 
where there are several exclusive paint stores. His 
plan for handling this department may not coincide 
with the ideas of other merchants who carry the 
line; nevertheless, the fact that this department 


ran Je sit 


Special display cabinet for automobile accessories 


than the average dealer and solicits business from 
public garages as strongly as from individual car 
owners. It was found that this garage business is 
easily handled and that purchases are naturally 
much larger than those of car owners. The inspira- 
tion for adding this particular line came when it 
was noticed that the garages frequently ordered 
tools and other machinists’ supplies. In going into 
the business, the firm did not stop at the usual line 
of spark-plugs, horns, headlights, etc., but bolts and 
nuts of the kind and sizes used by garage repair 
shops, were added, and later chain hoists, garage 
door fixtures, and in fact almost everything in the 
accessory line. The public garage owners were not 
slow to take advantage of the opportunity to buy 
from stocks on hand, although the question of quick 
delivery was not the only incentive. Many of them 
do not possess a high rating, and found it easier 
and more satisfactory to establish credit accounts 
with a local hardware firm than buying direct from 
the manufacturers. 

Business is solicited both personally and by mail, 
but the latter plan has proved more economical, ex- 
cept where the larger and nearby garages are con- 
cerned. 

Although not located in a manufacturing district, 
valves and other engineering specialties are carried 


has proved a remunerative one deserves mention. 


' Ed. says: 


“T believe the secret of the whole proposition is 
to handle only one brand of paints, so that a clerk 
can center all his energy in pushing this brand and 
not be confused by having two or three other makes 
of paint to remember. This also relieves the dealer 
from unnecessarily tying up too much money in 
stocks, some of which may move very slowly.” 

The paint department is located at the rear end 
of the first floor, where an emergency supply of 
all standard colors is carried. Two Bowser tanks 
for the storage of turpentine and linseed oil are 
also in this department. Most of the paint stock 
is stored in the basement. 

The same idea of only carrying one line of build- 
ers’ hardware instead of several is followed out as 
in the case of paints. However, this is for a differ- 
ent reason, and is mainly done to standardize ma- 





Auto accessories are already making 
a profit for Aufdemkampe, although 
the line became a specialty only at a 
comparatively recent date. 
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Basement where surplus stock of paints and bulky articles are carried 


terial. The company ascertained that when a bid 
was accepted, it was frequently necessary in the 
past to order some articles that were not in stock, 
and when more than one make of builders’ hard- 
ware was involved, this caused considerable confu- 
sion. Under the present system, should the miss- 
ing items not arrive in time to deliver with the 


remainder of the order, it is not necessary to hold 
up the work on this account, as these, being stand- 
ard, could be put in place later. 

It required considerable time to work out the best 
way to handle the machine shop and mill supply de- 
partment. First, it was necessary to ascertain what 
kind of supplies were required, and the growth of 


Neat aisles lined with removable shelves 
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this part of the business was gradual. However, 
almost weekly something is added to the line. A 
bulletin is now issued that is sent to local manu- 
facturers calling attention to the articles on hand, 
and this has brought in a number of new customers. 


Lighting Fixtures 


‘THe lighting fixture department occupies part of 

the second floor. At the start this department 
ran against a snag on account of the bulk of some 
of the articles to be stored. This was overcome by 
constructing storage shelves on each side of the 
room. These shelves are removable and are sup- 
ported by uprights in which steps are cut so as 
to adjust the distance between the shelves to ac- 
commodate any sized fixture. Sliding doors pro- 
tect the fixtures thus stored. Samples of chande- 
liers and, in fact, all fixtures are displayed on tables 
in the center of the room, or are suspended from 
the ceiling. Each one bears a tag with a number 
showing exactly in which compartment the stock 
can be located. 

The lack of warehouse space compelled the leas- 
ing of a one-story building three doors from the 
main store. Although this building is used only for 
storage purposes, the company decided to build two 
show windows in the front, which was done at a 
cost of about $200. While it is not possible to esti- 
mate exactly what these windows are worth in an 
advertising way, it is estimated that they have 
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more than paid for their cost in the amount of 
extra cash business attracted, and they are still 
working overtime. The displays in the windows 
are changed each week, and seasonable goods are 
always shown. 

“Take the cash and let the credit go,” said Ed. 
Aufdemkampe, “may have been good advice for the 
Persian poet to give, but it is not our motto. To- 
day we have something like 2000 charge customers 
on our books. This does not mean that these are 
live accounts, but represent customers who are in 
good standing and who buy from us from time: to 
time, or regularly. Only a little care is necessary 
to avoid losses on account of slow-pay customers. 
We do all or nearly all of our collecting by mail, 
and have found that a simple letter, followed by one 
couched in stronger language, when necessary, will 
nearly always bring in the coin. We seldom have 
to make a personal solicitation for liquidating a 
past due account, and in no cases is a salesman al- 
lowed to ‘dun’ a customer when out on a selling 
trip.” 

However, Ed. Aufdemkampe is a strong advocate 
of the trade acceptance plan that so many hardware 
men are in favor of, and, of course, makes every 
effort to transact his business on a cash basis, but 
he believes, as intimated, that too strict a system 
will drive away profitable trade. In his opinion a 
little care will soon enable one to weed out slow-pay 
customers. 


Keeping in Touch with Things 


By SHOLTO DAW 


HE secret of success to-day in the line of dis- 
tribution, whether one be jobber or retailer, 
is in keeping in touch with things. The un- 

counted advice which business men get to-day from 
those who know business only from books and 
theory is of small account and of less value as com- 
pared with that from the man who can read the 
signs of the times. It was so in the days of the 
New Testament when men knew that an angry sky 
at evening portended rain the next day, but were 
unaware that a greater than Moses and the prophets 
was among them. 

The real story to-day is that the dealer should 
go to the ultimate consumer, the man upon whom 
we all make our living, and observe his ways. For 
instance, because of the scarcity of goods in many 
lines, consumers have become resigned to their fate 
and take what they can get. Consequently, odd 
sizes and kinds are good things to cut out of one’s 
assortment, for you can always furnish:a substitute 
for them. 

There is no reason, for instance, for carrying the 
odd sizes, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13-in. Mill files, since the 
even sizes above and below answer every purpose. 
There never was any reason, in fact, save that keen 
competition in the past brought all sorts of unneces- 
sary assortments into being, with the idea of offer- 
ing something cheaper. 


UT out such odd sizes now wherever you can, for 

it means less assortment, no loss of sales, and 
a better turnover of stock. Then again high prices 
of some articles are limiting sales, and consumers 
are finding other substitutes. Some small solid 
brass articles, say furniture nails, are a case in 
point. The sale has largely shifted to the brass 
plated nail, and for the present at least it seems to 
fill the bill. So in such cases go slow on the solid 


brass article until prices and conditions return to 
normal. 

Watch out for those lines in which people are 
economizing, and note how it affects your trade. 
Most men nowadays are having their shoes patched 
and half soled, and that means increased sales of 
shoe findings, such as shoe nails, shoe tacks, half 
soles, rubber heels and that host. Watch your stock 
on them. Especially keep your weather eye on those 
lines and articles which are not in such demand as 
formerly and trim your sails accordingly. 

There is but little building to-day, and no imme- 
diate prospect of any revival in the near future. In 
such cases the high-priced goods always suffer most, 
so that bronze designs in mortise locks and trim 
are the kinds of goods most seriously affected. 
Bronze-plated goods will largely take the place of 
solid bronze while these conditions last. Neverthe- 
less, it is always unsafe to generalise, and there will 
still be found a good market for the cheaper grades, 
especially in cheap rim locks, for strap and T-hinges 
and steel butts for repair work, and for the cheaper 
forms of building. 


_ the inevitable falling off in the salés of 
certain lines there must be sought increased 
output in other lines to make up for the lost tonnage. 

Nothing to-day offers a fairer field than the line 


of automobile sundries. It is a sure thing that the 
“point of saturation” in the buying of automobiles 
is yet a long way off. For with the increase in the 
welfare and intelligence of the people, there will go 
on a steadily growing use of automobiles. No man 
who has once owned an automobile will ever be 
without one if there is any way to avoid it. The 
only thing that will decrease the use of automobiles, 
and that only temporarily, will be the scarcity of 
gasoline, and that will be only a possible war con- 
dition. 





A War Meeting at Cedar Point 


National Retail Hardware Merchants Convene the Week of June 17th for 
a Big War Talk 





ERTAIN delays in 
C arranging the pro- 

gram of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware 
Convention, to be held at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, the 
week of June 17, have 
made it impossible for 
the National officers to 
issue a printed program 
well in advance of the 
meeting, as has_ been 
their ¢ustom for a num- 
ber of years. 

The following letter 
has been sent to the del- 
egates whose names 
have been so far reported 
to the National office, to- 
gether with the tenta- 
tive outline of the pro- 








M. L. COREY 
Secretary 

gram herewith reproduced. 

Certainly no greater or more important subjects 
could be discussed than the hardware. merchants’ 
place in helping to win the war. A large attendance 
is certain and the delegates will give right of way 
to the nation’s business, which is war. 





selected for that purpose, 
and then generally dis- 
cussed by all the dele- 
gates. 

“It is the province, 
and should be the firm 
purpose, of every dele- 
gate to help make it the 
most constructive na- 
tional meeting ever held. 
Convention conclusions 
must be based upon a 
consensus of opinion of 
all merchants present. 

“It is important, there- 
fore, that you give seri- 
ous thought to all the 
suggestions briefly out- 
lined, so that you will 
be prepared to give the 
convention the benefit of 
your judgment, as representing the hardware re- 
tailers of your State. 

“Only as every delegate feels the importance of 
his function and gives his best can we hope to make 
the convention accomplish all it should in the solu- 
tion of our mutual problems.” 











—— 


M. D. HUSSIE 


Vice-President 


Tentative Outline of Program 





Assistant Secretary Sheets Letter 
to Delegates 


“DEAR Sirs—The inclosed tentative 
outline will give you a reasonably good 
understanding of the character of the 
program of our national convention 
at Cedar Point, commencing Monday 
afternoon, June 17, and continuing 
through Wednesday, June 19. 

“You will see that it savors of war; 
that all subjects are to be discussed 
with respect to war’s effect upon our 
merchandising problems. 

“Right now war is the biggest busi- 
ness of the nation, the community, the 
individual. Ali other things are of 
minor importance; they can be con- 
sidered only in their relation to the 
dominant issue. 

“Business must be adjusted to this 
basis. If it means a change of poli- 
cies and methods, we must change; if 





| THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 
Reports of officers and committees 
showing how they have served their 
stewardship, and what has been accom- 
plished for tle benefit of the members. 
The history, mission, service, policies and 
future of the hardware association. 
ECONOMICS OF RETAILING 


An analysis of the retailer’s place as 
an essential factor in supplying human 
wants; his service to his community and 
the community’s dependence upon him; 
war’s economic influence upon business; 
trade conditions likely to follow war’s 
close and the business reforms which will 
be necessary. 

WAR’S EFFECT ON HARDWARE 

RETAILING 


A study of the effect of higher prices 
and shortages upon trade; in what re- 
spect, if any, demands have changed; 








it means a curtailment in any line, we 
must curtail; if it means some tem- 
porary business sacrifice, we must sac- 
rifice without murmur. 

“So it is timely for the hardware men of the 
United States to come together by their delegates 
and look war-time merchandising problems squarely 
in the face; discuss them frankly and earnestly, and 
chart whatever course may seem best for the com- 
ing year. 

“This is to be a convention of delegates; hard- 
ware retailers from all over the United States. The 
few outside speakers will be men with messages of 
intense interest to the entire trade. 

“The discussion of each subject will be briefly 
introduced by a delegate or other speaker specially 


J. B. GAMBLE 


President National Retail do, to best meet and take advantage of 
Hardware Association 


whether new demands are being created; 
and what merchants are doing, or may 


changing conditions. 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION 

To what extent are hardware manufacturers now en- 
gaged in war production? In what lines is production 
for domestic distribution curtailed most? Should it be- 
come necessary to draw the line more closely between 
essentials and non-essentials, what goods are likely to 
be chiefly affected? To what extent, if any, is it incum- 
bent upon the retailer to educate his customers to the 
necessity of curtailing demand for certain goods in 
order that war needs may be met? 


NON-ESSENTIALS AND CONSERVATION 
Non-essentials can probably be defined as those things 
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the production or marketing of which interfere with the 
production and transportation of war essentials. Con- 
servation urges care in the purchase and use of those 
things more urgently needed in our war activities. 
Query: How can the hardware merchant study and 
plan his business to best aid in putting his community 
on a practical conservation basis? How can he readjust 
his policies and methods to best serve his country, his 
customers and himself. 
BUSINESS SEEING IT THROUGH 

Hardware men are anxious to render every possible 
service to the war-burdened nation, but perhaps do not 
readily find their niche, because of a lack of definite 
knowledge of what to do. To what extent have they 
adapted themselves to the necessities of war; how are 
they taking their part in the promotion of war ac- 
tivities; and how may they be more effectively mobilized 
for future service? 


CONSTRUCTIVE PATRIOTISM 
Every man has his opportunity for service in the 
more efficient conduct of his business, in his daily con- 
tact with others; in studying the needs of and serving 
his customers; in assisting to increase production of 
war necessities; in his own thinking and attitude 
toward war policies, and the demand for such a victory 
as will make further wars impossible. 
THE BATTLE FRONT AT HOME 
Business men everywhere must be watchful and lend 
their aid in striking to the death the efficiently organ- 
ized and skillfully conducted enemy propaganda in 
America, which has possibilities of greater harm than 
all the physical fighting forces of the arch devil of earth. 
SAFEGUARDING THE FUTURE 
3ecause business is expected to bear heavily of war’s 
burdens, it is not asked to forego profits, though 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


THE AMERICAN CHAIN Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
will increase the capacity of its plant at Norfolk, 
Va., by the erection of two additions. The struc- 
tures will be built under the supervision of the 
Government and will be used for the manufacture 
of anchor chains for the Shipping Board. W. B. 
Lashar is president. 

THE F. & L. Mra. Co., 2 Central Avenue, West 
Orange, N. J., has filed notice of organization to 
manufacture metal ash sifters, etc. M. Lieberman 
heads the company. 


THE MULTI-METAL Co., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $150,000 to manufac- 
ture steel screens, wire cloth, etc. E. M. Mueller, 
S. Dannenberg and L. Scheuer, 87 Nassau Street, 
are the incorporators. 


THE CARBON Co., INC., Union Hill, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture incandescent lamps, etc. Edward J. 
Simon, Myron D. Grove and John T. Simon, Wee- 
hawken, are the incorporators. Its works will be 
located at 208 Blum Street, Union Hill. 


THE NICHOLSON FILE Co., 88 East Eleventh 
Street, Paterson, N. J., with main works at Provi- 
dence, R. I., has awarded a contract to F. G. Pittet, 
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profiteering in any form is very properly condemned. 
The taking of fair profits now is essential if merchants 
are to pass safely through the reconstruction period 
when values will drop and sharp losses follow. 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY IN BUSINESS 

Efficiency is the science of saving waste, of cutting 
costs, of increasing profits, of getting farther with least 
effort. Its basis is in business facts properly recorded 
and studied, coupled with a knowledge of how to use 
those facts and apply fundamental principles. To what 
extent are hardware retailers visualizing the future 
and realizing the necessities of radical reforms in busi- 
ness practice? 

THE NEED OF STRAIGHT THINKING 

Production is the result, not solely of physical force, 
but of applied service; the man who markets being just 
as much a producer, and just as essential, as the man 
who makes. Simple economics should be taught in our 
public schools that our young people may learn the art 
of straight thinking and be less susceptible to the many 
false economic theories and doctrines which develop the 
spirit of selfishness and suspicion rather than practical 
co-operation. 

“WHAT I HAVE DONE; WHAT I CAN DO” 

As never before business men are learning to elimi- 
nate waste of time, materials, money and men, through 
greater efficiency. A symposium of suggestions as to 
what individual hardware men have done and can do to 
bring success to our arms. 

A PROGRAM OF ACTION 

Constructive suggestions of plans which may be fol- 
lowed by the National and affiliated hardware associ- 
ations and their membership in supporting the coun- 
try’s war activities while conserving their own interests 
and laying a foundation for future progress. 


126 Market Street, Paterson, for the erection of 
two one-story additions to its local works, 40 x 450 
ft., and 37 x 200 ft., to cost $75,000. 


THE INDIANA LAMP Co., Connersville, Ind., is con- 
sidering the erection of a one-story addition to cost 
about $50,000. F.M. Ansted is manager. 


THE ECLIPSE MFG. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., manu- 
facturer of automobile supplies, has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 


GEORGE QUIGLEY, who for the past year or two 
has been in charge of the special sales department 
of the Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been transferred to Detroit as manager of the De- 
troit office, to succed W. R. T. Bush, who died 
early in the spring. 


Grossman Export Office 


HE Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., makers of motor 

necessities, have opened an office in the Buick Bld¢., 
1733 Broadway, New York City, for the transaction 
of export business primarily. Inasmuch as they will 
have on display all the products which they manufar- 
ture, jobbers and dealers will be received and shown 
the customary courtesies. The office will be under the 
management of Sidney S. Frank. The executive offices 
of the corporation will be continued in Bush Terminal 
Bldg., No. 20, Brooklyn. Therefore domestic mail 
should be addressed as heretofore. 





The War and the Hardware Trade 


Murray Sargent Discusses the Effect 
of Shortage in 


HE second session of the Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Organization for War Service was held 
at Atlantic City on Monday afternoon, May 
27, with President C. W. Asbury in the chair. A 
full report was not available at the time HARDWARE 
AGE went to press last week, but the proceedings at 
this session were of such great interest and impor- 
tance to the hardware trade in general, especially 
the address of Mr. Murray Sargent, executive man- 
ager for the Manufacturers’ Organization at Wash- 
ington, that the more striking portions of his 
speech are given herewith: 

Mr. MURRAY SARGENT: Gentlemen: I am going to 
speak on a number of matters here this afternoon in 
a very informal sort of way, and my thought is that 
there are probably a good many questions which you 
will have in your minds that I shall be very glad if, 
when I have finished my few remarks, you will bring 
up, in the shape of anything that you would like to 
suggest or to make a point of in connection with the 
work which has been done or as to future work which 
may be accomplished. 

I want to say a few words first as to general con- 
ditions. Of course, we have all read a lot in the news- 
papers about what is going on on the other side of 
the water, and we all are fully conversant with the 
many difficulties in the manufacturing business to-day. 
But I wonder if we all appreciate what a series dif- 
ference the recent German drive has made on the raw 
material situation in this country. You are probably 
aware of the fact that in the thrust which they made 
recently, at a very heavy sacrifice of human lives, Ger- 
many took over some of the important mining districts 
in France. That means that this country is called 
upon to furnish that much more material, either in a 
rough, unfinished state, or in a finished state, for 
France to continue her proper share in the participa- 
tion of this war. That has had a serious effect in the 
iron and steel situation. While of itself it would not 
have made so much difference, the fact that the iron 
and steel situation was already somewhat strained 
made quite a considerable difference in the situation. 


Far-Reaching Action 


The recent action taken by a great many of the 
mills in the iron and steel industries was brought about 
through a meeting in New York, at which Mr. Replogle, 
in representing the Raw Materials Section of the War 
Industries Board, stated frankly to the mill operators 
that in his judgment the Government had not been 
receiving its proper share of the iron and steel prod- 
ucts. That situation was brought about, probably, by 
the fact that the mills, through their trade connec- 
tions, had felt it necessary to continue shipping to a 
great many of their regular customers, and did not 
fully realize that in so doing they were perhaps, di- 
rectly or indirectly, retarding the progress of the war; 
so Mr. Replogle’s statement to them, which was more 
in the nature of a warning, produced among the manu- 
facturers an instant response, and in order to make 
sure that they were doing their part, they went so far 
as to pledge themselves that the Government would 
receive one hundred per cent of its requirements be- 
fore other industries which were not directly or indi- 
rectly furnishing material for the Government should 
have their requirements satisfied. I believe their ac- 
tion was very patriotic. I think, however, that the 
action taken at that time has a very serious effect on 
the manufacturers of hardware, and it is an effect 
that we must take into consideration when we con- 
Sider present conditions. Just how far reaching that 
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Raw Materials 


effect is going to be remains to be seen; but that there 
is to be a great scarcity in iron and steel materials, 
I think is not open to question. I have talked with a 
great many of those who are in a position to know 
the conditions, and we must realize that that is not 
something that we are made to face in the future; 
it is here with us now; and we should be guided 
largely in what action we are taking in regulating 
our various businesses by the fact that that is a con- 
dition that is with us. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by saying that the 
shortage exists. It is estimated that in pig iron, the 
total output of this country, owing to transportation 
difficulties and other difficulties, will not exceed thirty- 
four million tons as a yearly production. It will prob- 
ably run closer to thirty-two million tons. It is also 
estimated that the total requirements of the country 
are forty-two million tons. In other words, there will 
be a shortage of from eight to ten million tons of pig 
iron. After all, pig iron is the basis of steel, and in 
the pig iron situation is the kernel of the situation in 
the ferrous metal condition which we face to-day. Now, 
from what concerns is that eight million tons of pig 
iron to come? Who are going to be the concerns who 
will not get that eight million tons? That is the prob- 
lem that the Government faces to-day. 

I think all the members of this organization should 
be fully awake to that situation and realize that in 
regulating the conduct of their various businesses they 
must remember that the eight million tons cannot come 
from the essential industries or the less essential in- 
dustries, because in taking it from them, the war can 
not be prosecuted successfully. The eight million tons 
must come from such industries as have not a pretty 
direct connection with winning the war. 

You notice I use the term “less essential industry.” 
The term “non-essential industry” no longer exists in 
Washington. They all realize there is no such animal. 
It is a very difficult matter, as you know, for anyone 
to pick out any industry which is a non-essential in- 
dustry. It is not such a difficult matter, although many 
times a hard matter, to pick out an industry which is 
an essential industry as distinguished from a less es- 
sential industry. 

One further fact that we must consider in connec- 
tion with the iron and steel situation, which is looming 
up before us, and that is that the very large ificrease 
in the army is going to cause materials to be required 
in that much larger degree than with the smaller num- 
bers. You will remember that the President not long 
ago made a statement that he saw no reason why we 
should limit ourselves to five million men, and already 
an army of three million is in contemplation. In addi- 
tion to that, the shipbuilding program has been very 
considerably enlarged. The figures as I have them in 
mind, which Mr. Schwab has stated are the figures 
that he is going to aim for, are by January 1, 1920, 
twelve million tons of shipping. That is a tremendous 
amount which will require a perfectly enormous amount 
of material, and we must remember that in addition 
to all the other materials which have been required 
heretofore, the very large increase in the shipping pro- 
gram and in the army program is going to mean a still 
greater scarcity in ferrous metals, as well as in other 
materials. 


Transportation the Main Trouble 


We all realize that the main trouble in the material 
situation is transportation. After all, if it were not 
for the difficulty in transportation, we would be able 
to get the fuel, we would be able to get the iron and 
steel because we would be able to get the fuel. It all 
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comes back to the question of transportation. I think 
that very many people, both in Washington and else- 
where, are led to believe that with the passing of the 
winter months, when the season opened up, that the 
railroad situation would be very materially improved. 
As a matter of fact, gentlemen, the railroad situation 
_has not materially improved. There has been a dis- 
tinct disappointment along that line. The tie-up con- 
tinues, and in the congested area the figures which 
those who are intimately connected with transporta- 
tion in Washington give us indicate that there is no 
relief in sight in the congested area. By that I do 
not mean but that things may be somewhat improved, 
but there is no certainty that the situation will be re- 
lieved to any great extent. There is a map that has 
been drawn up by the Fuel Commission, and has been 
passed on by the Railroad Commission, which shows 
the congested area. That map includes New England 
and works west just north of Albany, down through 
to about Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and then out to the 
east coast, a little south of Baltimore. In that area 
conditions are found to be so bad at the present time 
in transportation that serious consideration is now be- 
ing given to insisting that no orders be placed in that 
area which will require any additional power, or any 
additional fuel beyond the normal times in that area. 

I just want to emphasize those conditions, because 
it seems to me that some of us have not fully appre- 
ciated how serious they are, what a serious problem 
we have to face, and it is very intimately connected, 
not only with the individuals in this organization, but 
with the work of the organization and what it can 
accomplish. 


Situation in Washington 


Now, from a little résumé of present conditions, I 
want to give you a line on the situation in Washington 
from the Organization’s standpoint as we have found 
it. We have now been in Washington for about six 
weeks. We started our office on April 10, and we felt 
we were very fortunate in being able to locate satis- 


factory offices, and to get the necessary stenographic 
and other help which we had to have in order to com- 


plete our force. Conditions in Washington are such 
that it is very difficult indeed to get office space and 
most difficult to get competent office assistance. In the 
comparatively brief time that we have been there, we 
have endeavored, as far as possible, to acquaint our- 
selves with the purchasing departments in the Govern- 
ment, with general conditions, and more or less build 
a foundation on which to work. We do not feel that 
in the time we have been there we have been able to 
accomplish an astounding amount; we feel, however, 
that we have been able to do some things which we 
can definitely point to as accomplishments, and we 
feel certain that there is a very great opportunity for 
service on the part of the Organization through its 
Washington office. 

We frequently speak of the Government as we would 
speak of an individual. We say, “Wouldn’t it be better 
if the Government bought in this way or in that way?” 
Now, when you think that in the army alone there are 
five corps, each of which purchases separately, and in 
some of those corps there are sometimes four or five 
separate purchasing officers which have no inter-rela- 
tion whatever, and you understand that at some of 
the larger single purchasing departments there are 
from eight to ten to fifteen who are buying, and buy- 
ing hardware, you can see that it is rather a difficult 
matter to say that the Government should do any one 
thing and try to apply it to any one department, be- 
cause each department has different conditions, each 
one has its own purchasing methods, which have been 
developed as a result of its own experiences, and it 
requires time and attention to learn just how each de- 
partment is handling its purchases, let alone trying to 
educate those departments to place their orders or 
regulate their buying along lines which seem to our 
Organization the best lines. 

I mention that because it is quite a problem in itself 
to find your way around to these various departments 
and to meet all the various purchasers in Washington. 
Those of you who have been on the ground will bear 
me out in that. 


Hardware Age 


Co-ordination in Buying 


There has been a great deal said about co-ordinating 
the buying as far as the Government is concerned. 
I believe that conditions are working along that line to 
a large degree. It has not been definitely published, 
although I believe it has been practically decided, that 
the five army corps—I am now speaking of the hard- 
ware phase of these various problems, the hardware 
and kindred lines—it has now been definitely decided, 
I think, that the five army corps will be co-ordinated 
as far as the purchasing of hardware and kindred lines 
is concerned; but that co-ordination will take place 
only to the extent that one department will do all the 
buying of staple lines, and such special lines as are 
required by the other departments will continue to be 
bought by those departments. In other words, the 
standard, staple lines, which we might call stock items, 
almost, will be brought together and be purchased from 
one source; but the special items will continue to be 
bought by the different departments, as heretofore. 
That applies to the army alone. I know of no move- 
ment toward co-ordinating the purchases of the navy, 
the Emergency Fleet, the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Panama Canal, and other departments in Wash- 
ington. I would like to say a few words about the way 
that the War Industry Board is proposing to handle 
some of these problems. So far as the education of 
the departments is concerned, and when I say the edu- 
cation of the departments, I mean by that the en- 
deavor to bring to their attention the purposes of this 
organization, what we aim to do. We go down there 
and meet all kinds of different conditions, and we find 
a lot of different types of men who are doing the buy- 
ing. Each one has his own ideas as to what he wants 
to do, and it requires a great deal of time and tact to 
interest those men in what we aim to do and to show 
them exactly what we are there to accomplish. I find 
that there is very apt to be a misapprehension as to 
what we are there for. 

Now, as to the way that the War Industries Board 
fits into the situation in Washington, I spoke of there 
being no effort to co-ordinate the buying among the 
various departments. The War Industries Board is 
really supplying the place of a central purchasing 
bureau. The War Industries Board does not aim to 
actually negotiate purchases, but, rather, to point out 
where purchases should be made in those cdses where 
it seems necessary for the War Industries Board to step 
in and assist the departments in placing purchases. 

I might have said that, of course; in all of.my re- 
marks this afternoon I am speaking merely as the 
executive manager of our organization and not as in 
any sense coming from the War Industries Board. I 
am merely explaining what the purposes of the War 
Industries Board are. 


Service to Government 


Now I want to say a few things about the accom- 
plishments of the organization to-day. I think that one 
of the very great accomplishments was the formation 
of the organization in bringing the industries together 
and organizing them. I think that events have already 
proven that that was a very valuable service to the 
Government. I know of several important emergency 
orders which were placed quickly and to advantage 
because of the work which had been done by your War 
Service Committee in organizing the industries. I be- 
lieve that a still greater service may be performed by 
the various industries, and I shall enlarge on that in a 
few moments. We have been of service to the Govern- 
ment in giving information as to source of supply, 
information on products which are made by the manu- 
facturers in our organization; and we believe that we 
have been of assistance in giving them a little insight 
into the attitude of industries, especially in our organi- 
zation, toward the Government, their desire to help in 
any way that they can. 

Unfortunately, the roster which we have pinned a 
good deal of faith in has been delayed in its appear- 
ance, owing to the printer, I believe, and while the 
roster has appeared, we have discovered an unfortunate 
error in it which will have to be corrected, and that 
will delay it a few days more; but it will not be very 
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long before we will have the roster and will distribute 
it. I believe that will be very helpful to us in bringing 
us in. touch directly with the purchasing departments, 
who can then refer, by means of the alphabetical index 
of industries, to the various manufacturers in the or- 
ganization, and can put them in touch with sources of 
supply. 

We have been able to give some very considerable 
help to the War Industries Board through our organi- 
zation in posting them as to shortages and other 
information which was helpful. 

Now, as to what we can accomplish: I want to 
emphasize the fact that so much of the work of this 
organization can be accomplished through the indus- 
tries which compose the organization, and in connection 
with that I want to say that it is very necessary for 
the organization in any matter which the Government 
brings up through its various departments for the 
attention of the organization, to bring that matter be- 
fore as nearly as possible one hundred per cent of the 
industry, whether they are members of our organization 
or not. 

You will all agree with me that this organization 
will stand or fall, in what it can accomplish, largely 
by the breadth of its policy. If we are going to the 
Government on a broad policy of service, we cannot say 
to the Government, “Here are the industries in our 
organization, we hope that you will confine your busi- 
ness to the members.” If the Government is looking 
for service, let us tell the Government that we will help 
them in any way we can, whether we are appealing to 
the members of our organization or to non-members. 
I want to emphasize that it seems to me that this 
organization should be considered entirely voluntary, 
so far as its membership is concerned. I believe that 
it is not necessary for us to bring pressure on the 
manufacturers who are not members to join. If the 
manufacturers are fully acquainted with what we aim 
to do and what we are accomplishing, it seems to me 
that if then they are not willing to join, that our 
consciences are clear and it is entirely for them to 
decide. We cannot expect every manufacturer to join. 
I believe it is positively to their advantage to join, but 
it seems to me we must not bring undue pressure on 
the manufacturers who are not members to join this 
organization. I believe our strength will be by keep- 
ing the doors open and simply on what we are accom- 
plishing and will accomplish. 


Suggestions on Specifications 


One of the great services which this organization 
‘an render to the Government is in the matter of mak- 
ing suggestions on specifications. I think that a great 
many of you gentlemen have seen specifications in the 
lines that you are interested in which you are fully 
aware are not drawn up to the advantage of the Gov- 
ernment. Some of them require some special features 
which make them difficult for the manufacturer. Some 
of the specifications are drawn in such a way that they 
are ambiguous. That is unfair, because one manufac- 
turer may think that a certain item is staple and an- 
other manufacturer may feel that perhaps a much 
cheaper item is staple, and there is confusion. I 
believe that the various industries, and to my way of 
thinking the delegate in each industry, should make a 
point of taking these matters up with the industries, 
or each delegate with his industry, and I believe that 
the industries should be of great service to the Gov- 
ernment in making the sketches along that line; and, 
of course, those suggestions should come as near as 
possible from 100 per cent of the industry and not from 
a smaller group. 

I believe it is to the advantage of the Government 
to be able to buy from as many sources as possible, 
assuming that they are going to be able to get the 
grade of item that they are looking for, and I think 
that should be borne in mind when any suggestions 
are made on specifications. They should be made on 
broad lines, which wiil insure the Government satisfac- 
tory goods, and yet will enable the whole industry to 
submit its items on an equal basis, assuming that the 
quality is there. There, again, of course, the industry 
is in the best position to know where the quality is 
necessary and where it is not necessary. 


Conservation of Aims 


There is another way in which the industries can 
be of very great service to the Government, and that 
is a matter which was presented to our organization 
through the Commercial Economy Board of the Council 
of National Defense. That board has now changed its 
name to the Conservation Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board. That division, through its secretary, has 
requested that we present to our members the urgent 
necessity of conserving as much as possible in the 
variety of items which we produce. I am fully aware 
that many of the industries represented in our organi- 
zation have already taken great strides along this line. 
They have cut out many items which seemed unneces- 
sary; but I am sure that very much more can be 
accomplished which will be of the greatest advantage, 
not only to the Government, but to the industries 
themselves. 


Keeping Records for Government 


In addition to that there is a still greater service that 
the industries represented in our organization can per 
form, and that is in the matter of keeping records of 
production, of the percentage of Government business, 
and of commitments. I bring that up at this time 
because I believe this convention is held at a time 
when matters are pretty critical from the standpoint of 
raw material, when the shortages, which have been 
gradually increasing in the fields which are represented 
by this organization, are increasing, and will increase 
still more. I believe there is going to be a shortage 
in many items which have heretofore been compara- 
tively plentiful, and as those shortages continue to crop 
out, it will be necessary for the authorities in Wash 
ington to know more and more about the industries 
which are represented in the shortages. Now, the point 
that I want to make is that if the industries will start 
at once to make up their records, so that they have 
information as to production and as to commitments 
and as to volume of Government business, when the 
time comes that the Government is reaching and 
seeking that information, it will not be necessary for 
them to wait through the weeks or possibly months 
which may be necessary to compile it. It will be all 
ready for them. And in doing that, you gentlemen 
can be of great service to the Government. The indus- 
tries who are willing to go ahead and start compiling 
those figures are going to do a great service for the 
Government. I emphasize that that is a great service 
to the Government. It is my contention that it is a 
great service to the industries themselves, for several 
reasons. In the first place, it is my conviction that in 
order to manufacture and sell in a‘broad way and in 
an educated way, it is necessary to know something 
about the total production in the country on any one 
line that a manufacturer is interested in. In no other 
way is he able to determine just what the prospects are, 
what the volume of business is, and so on. Im other 
words, the figures which I am urging that the industries 
compile for the benefit of the Government are figures 
which would be very helpful to the industries them- 
selves in guiding the policies of their business. More 
than that, the time has already come when information 
of that kind is necessary before the authorities in 
Washington can intelligently pass on each individual 
concern’s right to be considered as an essential indus 
try, or as an industry which should receive some form 
of preference in fuel. In other words, gentlemen, I 
am presenting a proposition to you which I believe 
will be very helpful to the industries and the members 
of the industries, and will also be of the greatest assist- 
ance to the Government. 


Auto Parts Co. Changes Name 


HE Auto Parts Manufacturing Company of Mil- 

waukee, well known manufacturers of Badger Ac- 
cessories, including bumpers, steering wheels, tire car- 
riers, cutout valves, etc., has changed its name to the 
Badger Manufacturing Corporation. The officers are 
Walter H. Schwab, president and general manager, 
and Edward J. Cunningham, secretary and treasurer. 




















































































Paid in Full 


A Tribute to Sergeant Raymond L. Shearman 
By Roy F. SOULE 


tion that my friend, Sergeant Ray- 
mond L. Shearman, has answered 
his last roll call. 

He has laid down his life that the 
democracy of which he was a part shall 
not perish from the earth. 

He was a volunteer who knew his 
duty, and promptly assumed his danger- 
ous responsibility when the war god 
first thundered at our doors. 

He has’paid the full price for the op- 
portunities and advantages which were 
his by right of birth in this land of 
freedom. 

I have no photograph of this brave young man, 
whom I was proud to call my friend, and I need 
none, for he was ‘the rare sort who makes clear, 
clean-cut, indelible impressions. 

I shall treasure memories of him as a young man 
who naturally paid his mother those fond, spontane- 
ous, attentive courtesies usually reserved for one’s 
sweetheart. 

I remember him as his sister’s pal, keeping alive 
in maturity the loving guardianship that made them 
inseparable playmates in childhood days. 

I cherish thoughts of him as his father’s right- 
hand man, striving to his utmost to relieve his par- 
ent of as much as possible of the details which 
harass a busy man’s life. 

Their loss is great. It has been a supreme human 
sacrifice; but, weighed in the scales against those 
things he so valiantly sought to overcome, I know 
it has left in the hearts of this bereaved family but 
a renewed determination to bear sacrifice, and to the 
very utmost of their ability to prosecute the war 
against those people whose ruthless ambitions are 
a gigantic menace to the things we hold dearest. 


I HAVE just received cabled informa- 


Death of John H. Sprague 


OHN HOBART SPRAGUE died at 

his home recently in Short Hills, 
N. J., from a complication of diseases, 
his illness dating back to December last, 
since which time he had been at his office 
but twice. 

He was born in New York, Nov. 30, 
1850, the son of John Hobart Sprague. 
Early in life he was in the tinware busi- 
ness, being associated with E. Ketcham 
& Co., well-known manufacturers of 
New York. He became a member of 
that firm and married Miss Susan 
Ketcham, daughter of the senior mem- 
ber. Later E. Ketcham & Co. and other 
manufacturers, including the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Co., St. Louis Stamping 
Company, James Aikman & Co., and F. 
Haberman organized the “Central Stamp- 
ing Company” under an agreement for ten years. At 
the expiration of that period the Lalance & Grosjean 
Mfg. Co. and St. Louis Stamping Company resumed 
their previous status. Mr. Sprague was second vice- 
president of the Central Stamping Company and sub- 
sequently became vresident. 

On April 1, 1899, he became secretary and treasurer 
of the Union Selling Company, 14-20 State Street, New 
York, with branch houses in various cities of the United 
States. This company distributed, as exclusive selling 
agent, the products of the Standard Rope & Twine 
‘Company, which then owned and operated several cord- 


SGT, R. L. SHEARMAN 


John H. Sprague 
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I have lost a business competitor, one 
whom I always found fair and square; 
one who built business by development 
rather than by demoralization; one 
who always had a good word for me 
and for the magazine I have the honor 
to edit; one who fought in the open, 
vigorously and honorably, for business; 
one who commanded my highest respect 
and my most sincere friendship. 

Raymond L. Shearman was the only 
son of T. M. Shearman, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Hardware World and of 
the Implement Record. He was the as- 
sociate editor of both of these well- 
known journals. 

When war was declared he was among the first to 
respond to the call of the colors, and was assigned 
to a company which had the distinction of being the 
only one composed of non-commissioned officers. 
This company came East early in the year for hard- 
ening, and special instructions, and unity was main- 
tained until they were ordered to France, where 
they were assigned to their respective commands. 

Sergeant Shearman was 24 years of age, and a 
graduate of Berkley. 

The cablegram states that his death was due to an 
accident. It is the saddest news of the week, a 
loss that robs the hardware trade of a brilliant, 
forceful editor, one that takes a comrade from a 
large circle of close friends, one that demands of a 
patriotic family a sacrifice which can only be soft- 
ened by time and a knowledge of how well he lived 
and in what a brave cause he died. 

Let us all so direct our activities that the honor 
star in the Shearman flag shall not have been placed 
there in vain. 


age plants. On May 1, 1900, Mr. Sprague 
became president of the Union Selling 
Company, and continued as such until 
its business was discontinued and the 
company liquidated in 1905. This com- 
pany discontinued business Sept. 30, 
1905, because of the failure of the Stand- 
ard Rope & Twine Company, with whose 
management Mr. Sprague had never been 
associated. 

The Union Selling Company was a 
thoroughly successful concern under the 
management of Mr. Sprague, who be- 
came favorably known to members of the 
hard fiber cordage trade throughout the 
country. 

In December, 1905, Mr. Sprague ac- 
quired an interest in the D. P. Winne 
Company, twine, yarn, thread, etc., then 
at 121 Worth Street, New York. 

From that time he devoted his atten- 
tion mainly to the business of that com- 
pany and extended his acquaintance to the flax, hemp, 
cotton, jute and other soft fiber branches of the cord- 
age industry. Mr. Sprague became secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, and Nathaniel T. McGrane, who 
had been vice-president of the D. P. Winne Company, 
became president. 

Mr. Sprague on July 9, 1908, became vice-president 
and treasurer of the D. P. Winne Company, which 
offices he held at the time of his death. As an execu- 
tive, Mr. Sprague made many friends in the trade, and 
his sterling qualities won the admiration of those with 
whom he became acquainted. 
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Approves Gemke Article 


RESIDENT TAYLOR of the Geo. Worthington 
CO., Cleveland, writes as follows: ‘Referring 
to the issue vf May 23, page 53, ‘The Charge Ac- 
count Evil,’ with suggestions toward a solution, by 
Henry Gemke, we have read same carefully. This 
concern is a good customer of ours and we have 
written Mr. Gemke as per copy of inclosed letter. 
“This article should be read by every merchant in 
thé country, both retailer and jobber. It appeals to 
us, and as we have stated many times, the trade 
acceptance, we are sure, is coming faster than many 
expected it would, and it will help us very materially, 
as every jobber in the country knows this will help 
him to carry on his business with very much less 
capital :” 


“Mr. Henry Gemke, care Gemke Bros. & Busch, Del- 
phos, Ohio. 


DEAR Sik:—Your article in the May 23rd issue of 
the HARDWARE AGE, page 53, has been read very care- 
fully by the writer, and we are very much pleased to 
find that your views and the writer’s agree perfectly 
with reference to the Charge Account Evil. 

As far as our company is concerned, while it looks 
drastic at first, we should be glad to have it changed 
to six months’ limitation on accounts. As we see it, 
the trade acceptance is coming faster than most of us 
realize. The writer, over a year ago, advocated it very 
strongly at our National Convention at Atlantic City, 
and many of the jobbers felt at that time it was wasted 
effort. Everyone admitted if it could be brought about 
it would relieve a lot of capital now tied up by the job- 
bers in long-time accounts, and when we consider the 
extra time taken and the small profit that we make 
as jobbers on our line of business, we feel this would be 
a very good thing. In normal times we actually lose 
on this class of trade where they take four to six 
months’ time, even if we charge 6 per cent interest 
after sixty days. When everything is on an even keel, 
if we can make 2% to 3 per cent net on our sales, we 
are perfectly satisfied, doing the volume of business we 
are; we can declare a dividend that will be satisfac- 
tory and take care of our growing business and finance 
our buildings; therefore those of our customers who do 
not pay on time and do not avail themselves of the 2 
per cent cash premium, as stated above, are not profit- 
able customers. 

“As we see it, the retail hardware dealer would be 
benefited more than the jobber and manufacturer, for 
the reason stated in your article. 

“Many farmers who are wealthy and are able to pay 
frequently take six months or a year to settle their 
accounts and the retailer is often fearful if he prods 
them too hard he may lose the business, which as we 
see it is a mistake with any dealer, whether retailer, 
wholesaler or manufacturer. In fact, we have always 
claimed from a manufacturer’s viewpoint if they elim- 
inated the 2 per cent cash premium, as some of them 
are doing at the present time, it is not good business on 
their part, for the reason that this 2 per cent, we 
know, is added into the cost of the goods; and if the 
jobber has not taken advantage of this cash premium 
for the past ten years we have considered it a danger 
signal to the manufacturer, unless he knows person- 
ally why the jobber does not avail himself of it. Doing 
business on the small margin of profit named above, 
it is absolutely necessary that he secure the cash 
premium, and the manufacturer. gets his money that 
much earlier.” 


A Believer in Vacations 


OHN SPOERL, president of the Spoerl Hardware 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio, spent the better part of April 
at Boca Grande, Fla., and has returned with some fish 
stories that fortunately he was able to back up with 
photographs taken of part of his catch. He landed 

















Spoerl, his big fish and guide 


one tarpon that weighed 744% pounds in twenty-seven 
minutes. 

John Spoer! is a great believer in vacations and in- 
sists that his clerks take at least a few days off each 
year, as he has found that the momentum gained during 
the vacation period carries one along at higher speed 
than would be possible if the daily grind was kept up 
continuously. 


New Home for Lux Lamps 


HE Lux: Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J., 
facturers of nitrogen concentrated and tungsten 
lamps, has surrendered its premises at Factory Ter- 
minal Building, Hoboken, N. J., to the Government for 


manu- 


the benefit of the War Department. Its new building is 
at 123-133 E. Kinney street, Newark. Sales Manager 
A. L. Lewis says: 

“The new building which we have purchased permits 
us to greatly increase our production of Lux Lamps, 
with the result that our present customers may antici- 
pate better delivery service and we may even be in po 
sition to take on some additional accounts. 

“Factory operations have not been entirely suspended, 
as part of the plant was installed before we closed 
down our Hoboken factory. We expect to be running 
at full capacity within at least several weeks. Ow 
new factory is considered one of the most complete 
lamp manufacturing plants in the country, special at 
tention having been paid to the welfare of our em 
ployees.” y 


Organize for War Service 


HE Removable Horseshoe Calk Manufacturers 

voted on May 20 at Atlantic City to organize 
under the Hardware Manufacturers’ Organization for 
War Service, which has been developed by the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. The organiza 
tion effected was as follows: 

Chairman of Removable Horseshoe Calk Division: 
Warren D. Chase, president of The Rowe Calk Co., 
Plantsville, Conn. 

Division Committee which will act in lieu of a dela- 
gate to Section A of the Organization: Warren D. 
Chase, chairman; Otto Swanstrom, president of the 
Diamond Calk & Horseshoe Co., Duluth, Minn.; Wm. 
1. McCurdy, secretary of The Neverslip Mfg. Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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RDNANCE SER- 

GANT #2. 1. 
ROBERTS, JR., is one 
of those young American 
machine-gun experts in 
France who have been 
giving the Germans a 
taste of their ability. 
He is the only son of 
H. H. Roberts, Philadel- 
phia manager of the Iron 
Age, former editor of 
the old Hardware Re- 
porter, and widely known 
in the hardware trade. 
Young Roberts enlisted 
in November, 1917. He 
spent a short time in 
Rock Island, Ill., and 
then went to Camp Logan, Houston, Texas, where 
he was an instructor in machine guns and Colt 
automatics. He is also a motor expert. 


Hugh M. Smith Resigns 


LJUGH M. SMITH has resigned as advertising 

and sales promotion manager of the Key- 
stone Varnish Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Smith has 
been serving this company continuously either in 
the above capacity or as advertising agent for the 
past three years. During that time he has been 
responsible for the successful introduction and mar- 
keting on a large scale of three new paint and var- 
nish products. 

Prior to his taking the advertising management 
of the Keystone Varnish Co., Mr. Smith was vice- 
president of J. D. Barnhill, Inc., advertising agency, 
of New York City. We will take a short rest be- 
fore accepting any new proposition. 


Caille in New York 


RTHUR J. CAILLE, vice-president of the 

Caille Perfection Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., recently spent several weeks in New York 
attending to the interests of the company with 
respect to export shipment and the difficulty of 
moving. 


SERGT. H. H. ROBERTSON, JR. 


Young Airman Has Close Call 


D. BIGGERS of the Continental Co., De- 
* troit, well known to the hardware trade, 
has a son, Ralph, who is one of the hardy 
young naval airmen now scouring the sea off our 
eastern coast for those German submarines which 
have been bringing the war closer home. The risks 
that such aerial patrolmen encounter in their daily 
work is indicated by this recent letter from young 
Biggers: 


Quite a bit has been happening around here in the 
work line and then, last Wednesday, I tried to be orig- 
inal and “pile up” one of the little Sopwith scout 
planes. I was not even scratched and have but one little 
bruise the size of a nickel—a good experience and a lot 
of trophies to show for it. 

I was caught out in a squall and while it was not bad 
to stay in the air, it was very bad landing. I was forced 
to land, due to low oil supply and in doing so was unable 
to see the direction of the wind on account of the hail 
and rain. The outcome was that I landed a little out of 
the wind. The drifting caused my right wing to come 
up a little and before I could rudder into the wind or 
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bring down my high wing, a puff caught in it and caused 
my left wing to duck under water. 

The whole machine somersaulted clear of the 
water and lit upside dowp. The upper wing was crushed 
down so that I had about eight inches of free space be- 
tween the top of the fuselage and this wing (the cock- 
pit is just under the wing.) The machine went right 
over and rested on its back in four feet of water and 
made it rather awkward getting out. 

First I tried to go through the hole in the upper wing 
which holds the machine gun, but of course could not 
get through, as it was right on the bottom. I was under 
water and had not gotten my bearings yet. When I 
could not get through there, I tried the back and found 
it blocked; tried one side and got tangled in the brace 
wires, so gave that up as a bad job. Then I tried the 
left side and got through. 

I found afterwards that one of the wires was broken, 
which let me through. In all I was under water about 
thirty-five to forty-five seconds before I got free. The 
rain and hail were still pretty steady, but they could 
see me from the beach, as I was only a half mile off 
shore. 

They said afterwards they were awfully glad to see 
me when I climbed up on the upturned pontoon and sig- 
naled them “O. K.” The poor boy who came out in a 
boat to me was sobbing when he got there, he had 
worked so hard to reach me. 








Biggers on his hydroplane 


I was not a bit scared or the least bit worried while 
in the water or afterwards. The first thing which ran 
through my mind when all went black, when I went 
under water, was “Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart,” and I did, and was not the least bit disturbed. 
When I got into the beach I immediately took out an- 
other machine just so I would not let myself get scared. 
But I surely am grateful for the protection. It was ab- 
solutely God that got me out safe and sound, without 
even a bruise—but my glasses were broken and I had 
to send them away for a new lens. 

I know now that I can stand the test without even 
getting nervous. In fact, it only appeals to me as an in- 
teresting occurrence and I would not see anything seri- 
ous about it if those around me were not always con- 
gratulating me on getting out alive. It is all past now, 
so I don’t see any reason to worry over it. They say 
we always learn by experience, and I reckon I learned 
more of God by it, so it was a pleasant thing. 

















Planning to Tax the Mail Order Houses—Economies Effected in Store 
Delivery Service—Cutting Down Returned Goods and 








Releasing Men Needed in Other Industries 


By W. L. 


Washington, June 10. 

HE launching of a campaign for the passage of 
T a revenue bill to produce $4,000,000,000 has 

aroused some wide-awake congressmen to the 
opportunity thus afforded to impose a special tax on 
the mail-order houses to offset in some degree the 
enormous advantages they now derive from the use 
of the parcel post. These advantages are substan- 
tial and can easily be reduced to dollars and cents 
for the purpose of determining just how much of 
the cost of delivering goods when everything went 
by freight or express has been reduced since Uncle 
Sam started the merchandise post at rates that even 
the Post Office Department’s ingenious bookkeeping 
can not make remunerative. 

The most comprehensive scheme for compelling 
the mail-order houses to come across has been pre- 
sented in the House by Representative Green of 
Iowa, who proposes to tax all the catalog concerns a 
small percentage of their gross receipts in excess of 
$100,000. To prevent the imposition of this tax 
upon merchants whose mail-order business is merely 
incidental, Mr. Green’s measure exempts all estab- 
lishments three-fourths of whose business is done 
over the counter rather than by mail. The Green 
bill, which has been referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, provides as follows: 

“Be it enacted, that every person, corporation, 
partnership, or association engaging in retailing 
merchandise by and through what is commonly 
known as a mail-order business shall pay an annual 
tax of one-half of one per centum upon its gross re- 
ceipts in excess of $100,000 from sales for the calen- 
dar year of 1918, and for the purpose of assessing 
such tax, shall before the first of February, 1919, 
make return of such information as is necessary for 
the assessment of the tax in such manner as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by 
regulation prescribe, and such tax shall become due 
and payable on the first day of March thereafter: 
provided, that this section shall not apply to any 
such person, corporation, partnership, or association 
seventy-five per centum of the value of whose sales 
are not made through orders received by mail.” 

With figures available showing the volume of the 
business of the leading catalog houses and reliable 
estimates concerning the operations of smaller con- 
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CROUNSE 


cerns of the same type it will not be difficult for th2 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the commit- 
tees of Congress to determine the exact amount of 
tax derivable under this bill. It would run into real 
money and go a long ways toward closing the gap 
between what the catalog concerns now pay the 
Government for handling their merchandise and 
what it really costs the postal service to do it. 


Cutting Down Delivery Costs 
N EXCEEDINGLY interesting report on econ- 
omies obtained in retail stores as the result of 
following out the suggestions made some time ago 
by the Commercial Economy Board has been pre- 
pared by the Council of National Defense through 
whose courtesy the correspondent of the HARDWARE 
AGE is enabled to present the abstract given below. 

As the result of a thorough investigation reach- 
ing to all parts of the United States, the board 
formulated a program designed to cut down the un 
necessary cost of labor of delivery service. Special 
emphasis was put upon this branch of the work be- 
cause of the probability that men, horses and trucks 
could be saved in large numbers through a system- 
atic conservation system. 

In developing this plan the board held confer- 
ences with representative retail and whelesale mer- 
chants. It sent its own agents to study individual 
and co-operative delivery systems in scores of cities 
and towns. 

It sent schedules of questions to several hundred 


other stores. In addition, it had the assistance of 


the Massachusetts and Vermont Committees of Pub- 
lic Safety in taking local censuses of delivery men 
and equipment. 

In Massachusetts it was found that 5230 stores, 
perhaps half the total number in the State, operated 
3129 horse-drawn wagons and 1344 motor trucks; 
in all, 4473 vehicles. In Vermont 709 stores em- 
ployed 506 wagons and 156 trucks. 

The replies to the board’s questionnaire indi- 
cate that the proportion for the whole country is 
somewhat higher. Two hundred and three retail 
dry-goods houses, for instance, were found to em- 
ploy in their delivery and packing departments more 
than 4000 men. 

One large metropolitan department store em- 
ployed 430 men, seventy-seven motor trucks, forty- 
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four wagons and 150 horses in its delivery service, 
and another employed 493 men, eighty wagons and 
sixty-eight motor trucks. How many men the 
whole country keeps on retail deliveries and how 
much they cost no one knows, but both figures would 
evidently be very large. 

Opportunities for savings were clearly indicated 
early in the board’s investigation. Large numbers 
of stores made three or more regular deliveries over 
the same route every day, and some as many as six. 
Wagons less than half full went out from different 
stores to cover the same territory. 

The special delivery privilege was seriously 
abused. And in few of the large stores were re- 
turns less than 12 per cent of gross sales, while 
15 to 20 per cent was not uncommon. 

These practices had grown up through excessive 
competition in times of peace and plenty. The 
country could stand them then, but they were clearly 
against the public interest in time of war. Hun- 
dreds of merchants to whom the facts were pre- 
sented agreed that the practices should be radically 
changed. 

Reforms Urged on Merchants 


T° CARRY out the project decided upon, the 
board recommended to all retail merchants the 
following reforms: 

1. The reduction of regular deliveries to one per 
day over each route. 

2. The establishment of co-operative delivery 
systems in all small and medium-sized towns and 
in the larger cities as far as practicable. 

3. The elimination of special deliveries and the 
restriction of the return privilege to three business 
days from time of purchase. 

One delivery a day did not, of course, mean that 
each delivery vehicle should leave the store only 
once a day. The wagons might go out as often as 
necessary to secure the full utilization, but each 
section or route would be covered only once a day. 

The establishment of co-operative delivery sys- 
tems in all small and medium-size towns and among 
the smaller stores in larger cities involved consider- 
able effort and enterprise on the part of the mer- 
chants undertaking this reform and the experts of 
the Commercial Economy Board were called upon 
to devote much time to co-operating in this branch 
of the work. The elimination of special deliveries 
and the restriction of the return privilege to three 
days were confidently counted upon to put an end 
to evils with which every retail merchant is famil- 
iar. 

The report of the board shows some of the things 
accomplished by the stores which adopted its sug- 
gestions. They are worth the attention of every 
merchant who is trying to do his bit to help in the 
big task of winning the war. 

A certain department store in a large city on 
the Atlantic seaboard, acting with the other de- 
partment stores in the same town, recently cut 
its regular deliveries from three to one a day, and 
found that instead of twenty trucks it needed only 
fourteen. The store had just lost a number of 
elevator men, warehouse men and packers through 
the draft, and by thus s'mplifying its delivery serv- 
ice it was spared the n-cessity of bidding against 
a munitions plant, the neighboring farms, and other 
vital industries for substitutes. The places were 


filled, instead, with the released delivery men and 
boys. 

The store, moreover, was enabled to turn one 
truck to the relief of freight congestion in the rail- 
way vards and to let the remaining delivery men, 
who had had a rather long day before, go home an 
average of an hour and a half earlier; and the read- 
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justment not only did not seriously inconvenience 
the store’s customers but enabled it to meet their 
increasing demand for closer prices. 

The change, in short, helped the store, its deliv- 
ery men, its customers, and the country. And the 
case was typical. The other stores made similar 
savings. 

How It Worked in Texas 

BOUT the same time six retail stores in a Texas 

town of 10,000 inhabitants joined together in 
a co-operative delivery system, and discovered that 
instead of the six trucks and six men they had 
required when each had its own delivery service, 
only one truck and one man were needed. A diffi- 
cult local labor problem was simplified, gasoline was 
saved, costs were reduced, and the stores were en- 
abled to make lower prices. 

A few weeks before a large New York depart- 
ment store restricted the return-goods privilege. 
During the first month the goods returned by its 
customers amounted to $162,000 less than in the 
corresponding month the year before, in the face 
of an increased volume of business. The actual 
saving is the cost of handling that much delivery 
business twice—getting the goods out of the stock, 
through the accounting and delivery departments to 
the customer’s house, and back into the stock by 
the same route—plus investment and depreciation 
charges on the goods themselves. 

In the same period a group of department stores 
in a Middle Western city eliminated special deliv- 
eries. They and their customers are being saved 
the cost of labor, tires, gasoline, horse feed, and 
money of 700 special deliveries a day. 

All these savings resulted from a broad program 
of conservation which has been carried on since 
April, 1917. The demand for men, materials, equip- 
ment and capital for carrying on the war obviously 
means that ordinary commercial business, the busi- 
ness which supplies civilians, must get on with less 
of each; must give up certain quotas of each to the 
Government. 

One way proposed for the Government to obtain 
these necessary resources was to curtail severely 
the lines of business considered least essential. This 
would involve great dislocation and hardship, and 
could be justified only because the Government’s 
need had become acute. 

Would Avoid Disrupting Business 

‘THE Commercial Economy Board was established 

and has worked on the theory that by fore- 
handed action in eliminating needless uses of men, 
materials, equipment and capital from all businesses 
such acute need could in most cases be avoided; that 
by economies introduced through the voluntary co- 
operation of business men enough resources could 
be released to meet the Government’s requirements 
without resort to more drastic methods. 

The Commercial Economy Board’s work, then, is 
to co-operate with business men in eliminating need- 
less uses of men, materials and capital. In this 
spirit it is carrying on campaigns for the conserva- 
tion of wool, leather, paint, and other materials, 
and of the labor and capital used in manufacturing 
them. 

The work in retail deliveries was undertaken pri- 
marily to conserve labor; to make it unnecessary 
for merchants who lost delivery men through the 
draft and other war causes to replace them out of 
the supplies of workmen available for shipbuilding, 
farming, railway transportation and other war 
work. 

The board has received so many inquiries with 
regard to methods to be pursued in the installation 
of a co-operative delivery system that it has pre- 
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pared a special memorandum on the subject. It 
indicates not only how the scheme works, but the 
money that can be saved and the men and equip- 
ment that can be released for other work. 

A co-operative delivery system is a centrally- 
operated system which handles with a single set 
of equipment all the deliveries for a group of mer- 
chants. All parcels to be delivered by all the partici- 
pating merchants over any one route are usually 
delivered by a single vehicle on a single trip. 

For example: Mrs. A orders a roast from Brown, 
the butcher; a sack of flour from Jones, the grocer; 
a pan from Smith, the hardware dealer; and a coat 
from Black, the dry goods dealer. Instead of Jones, 
Smith, Brown and Black each sending a delivery 
vehicle to Mrs. A’s door, all these parcels are deliv- 
ered by a single vehicle belonging to the co-operative 
system. Sometimes the packages are also collected 
from the stores by the same wagon, but the practice 
as to this varies, as will be shown later. 

’ Again, each of the four merchants sells merchan- 
dise to be delivered to customers living on North 
Street, others on South Street, others on East 
Street, and still others on West Street. Instead of 
each of these four merchants sending a wagon to 
each of these four streets, sixteen wagons in all, 
one or two wagons of the co-operative system would 
usually make the deliveries for all of these mer- 
chants on each of these streets, thus reducing the 
number of wagons by half or more. Instead of the 
delivery wagons of all the different merchants fol- 
lowing each other up and down the different streets, 
crossing and recrossing each other’s routes, the work 
in each section of the city is done by a single wagon. 


ARGE savings in labor and equipment have fol- 
lowed the introduction of co-operative systems 


Coming Conventions 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CON- 
VENTION, Asheville, N. C., June 25, 26, 27, 1918. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio, June 18, 19, 20, 1918. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19, 20, 21, 1918. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Nashville, Aug. 6, 7, 8, 
1918. Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boule- 
vard Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Ja- 
cobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


Business Bulletins 


THE WORTHMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., with a fully subscribed capital of 
$40,000, has filed articles of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State at Lansing. The incorporators 
are Carl J. Vealey, Frank C. Sherman, William S. 
Forbes, William F. Stohrer and Don J. Cook. The 
concern has been organized for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing an improved type of electric washing 
machine. All the preliminary work on the construc- 
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in a number of towns investigated by the Commer- 
cial Economy Board. A conservative estimate of 
the average savings in the systems that have been 
well managed is 50 per cent. The saving in man 
power for twenty-two systems investigated by the 
board was 69 per cent. 

Money savings have been proportionally large. 
A grocer in a town of 4000 population cut his deliv- 
ery expense from $1,628 to $806 annually. 

A merchant in another town immediately reduced 
his delivery expense from $675 to $224 a month. 
In another city of 15,000 population the system 
has proved to be so successful that the stock pur- 
chased at $250 by each co-operating merchant when 
the system was organized, ten years ago, is now 
held at $1,000. 

There are numerous elements in the saving from 
co-operative delivery systems. A smaller invest- 
ment in equipment is required. 

This results from the very nature of the system. 
Instead of several wagons or trucks covering a sin- 
gle district at the same time, one does the work. 
In the place of a multiplicity of complete equipments 
one will do. 

For the same reason the depreciation charges on 
equipment are less. There is a smaller maintenance 
expense—fewer horses to feed, fewer tires to buy, 
and less gasoline consumed. 

Wagons are more apt to go out fully loaded, and 
will make more deliveries per mile of driving. Wage 
and salary charges reduced. There are fewer driv- 
ers. Also one supervisor takes the place of several. 

A unified and more economical planning of routes 
is made possible. Accommodation deliveries are 
generally abolished, and in their place a specified 
number of regular deliveries is made to each district 
according to a definite schedule. 


tion of the model and initial machines has been done 
at the plant of Armstrong & Vealey of Kalamazoo. 

THE DUCOMMUN HARDWARE COMPANY of Los An- 
geles, one of the large wholesale concerns of Cali- 
fornia, is to establish a house in San Francisco. It 
has leased for ten years a warehouse to be built 
for its use. The lot is 90 x 275 feet. The site has 
adequate spur track facilities. Active operations 
will begin at once. The total rental under this ten- 
year lease is about $75,000. 

THE SALES of the Mason Tire & Rubber Company 
for the second quarter ending April 30 were $501,- 
540.25. Net earnings for the second quarter were 
$63,234.02, and after allowing for preferred. divi- 
dend requirements for that period it leaves over 25 
per cent applicable to the common stock. 

BERNARD PAUWEN & Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of mechanics’ portable tool cases, have found it 
necessary, owing to its increase of business, to move 
to larger quarters. Its factory is now at 4544 to 
4554 West Congress Street and 412 to 424 Kolmar 
Avenue, and its offices at 4550 West Congress 
Street. 


Announce Ten Per Cent Advance 


Through four years of war and continually advanc- 
ing costs the manufacturers of Marble’s 60 Specialties 
for Sportsmen have stuck to their pre-war prices, in 
spite of the fact that competitors have advanced prices 
all along the line. With two or three exceptions 
Marble’s list prices have not changed, but on August 1 
an advance of 10 per cent will apply to the entire line. 

Owing to the wide distribution of Marble’s advertis- 
ing and literature, catalog prices will not be altered but 
10 per cent will be added to all billings. Discounts will 
not change. 
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SHAMEFUL SHODDY 


The Cloth From Which We Do Not Want Uniforms Made For 
Our Fighting Men 


“WHERE are too many good citizens with 
sons in the National army to let any 
form of crooked or unsatisfactory deal- 

ing in equipment go on endlessly without a 
roundup. 

If a maker of cartridges, for instance, put 
in only half the amount of powder necessary 
for effective work and his crookedness be- 
came known, there would probably be a pro- 
test that would anticipate the most vigorous 
decision of a jury. 

Quick Justice Probable 

If any great number of men with boys in 
the aviation division should ascertain to a 
certainty that some manufacturer was slid- 
ing through a lot of defective motors, or 
using dangerously inferior materials in the 
wings of the machines he was making, the 
chances of a necktie party would be mighty 
good. 

If a maker of hand grenades should so 
shorten his fuses that they would explode 
before a soldier could throw one, his get 
away would have to be a quick one. 

If a pistol maker persistently slid in one 
weak part which would be certain to give 
way under heavy firing, and the fault could 
be traced to that manufacturer, he would 
probably be in direct communication with 
his Maker before he had a chance to mend 
his ways, for we are an impulsive people, 
greatly given to thorough housecleaning 
when all the corners have been swept full. 

Hard to Understand 

A dozen items of a soldier’s fighting equip- 
ment could be mentioned on which we stand 
for no foolishness, and knowing this, it is 
hard to understand why we put up with the 
material which is creeping into the uniforms 
we see on the streets every day. I am proud 
of the soldier boy, proud of.the country he 
represents, proud of our declared intentions 
in this war, but I’ll be blessed if I am proud 
of shoddy, be it in a business suit or a uni- 
form. 

No Cheapness in Old Glory 
A soldier should be as proud of his uni- 
form as he is of his flag. Can you picture a 
shoddy red, white and blue banner? Not 
on your life. I know you can’t. You won’t 
even associate the national colors with sec- 
ond-hand cloth worked over for cheapness’ 
sake. You can’t do it, and you won’t do it; 
for to you there is no cheapness in Old Glory, 


By ROY F. SOULE 





and there should be no cheapness in the cloth- 
ing of the men who march under it. 


Doesn’t Inspire Tailors 

Most of us know shoddy when we see it. 
It doesn’t take an expert to detect it. Shoddy 
is the sort of material that will no more in- | 
spire a tailor to do his best work than will 
a manure pile enthuse a painter to produce a 
masterpiece. It is cheap, it always has been 
cheap and it always will be cheap. People 
who wear shoddy do so under the stern 
orders of necessity; they have no choice in 
the matter. 
Why in the Name of All That’s Holy? 
EGARDLESS of the “Buy Now” warn- 
ings of most of the tailors in the United 
States, it is no dark secret that you can buy 
a good woolen suit in any shop. They’|] tell 
you how very short woolen is going to be, but 
they will do their darndest to pry an order 
out of you to-day and guarantee prompt de- 
livery. If civilians, of whom there are many, 
many more than there are soldiers in the 
United States, can obtain quality woolen 
clothing, why in the name of all that’s holy 
should the soldiers be arrayed in shoddy? 

If any one must wear the blamed stuff, let 
it be the fellow who is sure to work under 
cover, with a clean dry home waiting for 
him at the end of his shift. 


, Hanging It on the Soldiers 

But they are hanging it on the Sammies. 
Hang is the word, for it’s against the nature 
of shoddy to fit. And soldiers arrayed in 
this shoddy have to march in the rain, have 
to build camp in the mud, have to wade riv- 
ers, have to slush through trenches and rain 
storms are not always passing showers with 
sunshine in their wake. Good God! no; if 
that was the case we might swallow our 
pride and stand for shoddy, but in France it 
has the habit of raining for days at a time. 
Shoddy will become soggy in a heavy dew, 
bunchy in a shower, rumpled wrinkled, 
baggy, heavy, miserable in a downpour and 
deathly in a protracted storm. 

Don’t Force the Relationship 

‘It is reported that General Pershing has 
asked for more snap, more style, in the 
making of uniforms that are coming to his 
boys in France. Good for the General! He 
has the right idea. He knows how hard it is 
for the boys to make a proud appearance in 
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uniforms which look as though they had been 
fashioned by a plumber lucratively employed 
for a brief period as tailor to his majesty, 
the American soldier. Possibly Pershing 
has not yet set eyes on the bunch hits shoddy 
has made on late uniform deliveries. Pos- 
sibly these shoddy garments are stripped 
from the Sammies at ports of embarkation. 
I hope so. They are not a good advertise- 
ment to send abroad. There may not be a 
particle of graft in the uniforms made of 
this stuff, but a man is apt to be judged by 
the company he keeps, and I don’t want to 
see any good clean, wholesome young soldier 
forced into such intimate relationship with 
shoddy. 
If and the Superman 


F you had to march thirty miles a day 

for three days straight, would you like to 
pack a hundred-pound load over shoddy-clad 
shoulders with more weight pulling at a 
shoddy-clad waist? If you were a returning 
soldier would you stand on the curb and 
cheer yourself hoarse if the tailors and those 
others responsible for shoddy were passing 
in parade? Not in a hundred years. Sweaty 
shoddy dries too slowly and nasty memories 
stick. 

Would you like to run into a rain storm 
at the end of your march and finish the 
tramp in mud that splashed you to the waist? 
Could you, under such conditions, so clean 


T. HUTCHINS, a salesman of the Goodyear 

* Tire & Rubber Company, has written an inter- 
esting and informative letter about motoring: con- 
ditions as they exist in France to-day. He misses 
most the accessories of which there is such an 
abundance in America. As a driver for a staff 
officer he became familiar with the entire battle 
front. During his six months’ service he was at- 
tached to the transportation departments of the 
French, English, Belgian, Portuguese and Ameri- 
can forces and wore the uniforms of all of them. 
His story follows, in part: 

“When I volunteered I anticipated the pleasure of 
driving the wonderful makes of foreign cars of 
which I had heard so much. But I was soon dis- 
appointed. Foreign manufacturers have turned out 
practically no cars for public use during the last 
four years, their output being exclusively for their 
governments. So little advance has been made in 
design. But their power plants are fine—we have 
no better motors. 

“Where American cars excel is in the refine- 
ments and conveniences, such as the self-starter, 
electric light, easily handled top, demountable rim, 
etc. Most of the tires I saw were of the smooth 
or steel studded type, and even in the large sizes 
were clinchers. And, believe me, I nearly faint 
when I think of some of the terrible times I have 
had, in surroundings none too pleasant,. trying to 
change the things. The modern no-hook or straight 
side tire they know very little about. 

“T have been in parts of France where an auto- 
mobile was an absolute curiosity and excited no 
end of shy interest on the part of the villagers. 





Motor Driving in France 








and dry your shoddy that it would feel good 
and look well? 

From the end of the muddy march could 
you go into the front line trenches at your 
best? Could you go over the top 100. per 
cent effective? May be so, but if you could 
the superman is in you. 

Shot Full of Shoddy? 

If you were wounded, would you wait 
patiently for the stretcher-bearers, or would 
wet shoddy dull your spirits, eat into your 
courage, emphasize your suffering and de- 
crease your chances of recovery? It is a 
shame to have to sacrifice brave young men 
in any battle. Death is never a pleasant sub- 
ject, but death is preferable to German domi- 
nation. We cannot avoid losses, we cannot 
sidestep great casualties, we cannot and will 
not shun our share of the price to be paid, 
but we can prevent wounds being shot full 
of shoddy. We can find out why it goes into 
uniforms; we can fix the blame; and we must, 
for we owe it to our self-respect, and to the 
boys who are fighting for us. 

It is possible that new orders for shoddy 
uniforms are not being issued to contractors. 
We hope so. It is a sure thing that new suits 
of it are being issued to the soldiers. 

There should be no place for shoddy in 
the uniforms of the United States army. If 
it must be worn, give it to the men and wo- 
men behind the lines. 


The peasant children would almost go into hysterics 
when I sounded the horn or turned on the lights. 

“In one French town the mayor gathered together 
some of the leading men and gave a dinner in my 
honor, so glad were they for some visible evidence 
that American soldiers were in their country. I 
happened to be the first American soldier that had 
entered their city. 

“It is next to impossible to get the slightest repair 
or adjustment outside of a regular automobile park. 
These parks, operated by all armies, where supplies 
are kept and repairs made, are situated at various 
points. Once I broke down at Angers, in peace 
times a city of 80,000 population, but, being unable 
to obtain a repair, was compelled to go back to 
Paris by train and bring out a mechanic and parts. 

“French gasoline, or ‘essence,’ as it is called 
there, is not as good as the gasoline we get here, 
and it goes hard with American cars. American 
trucks and passenger cars are coming to France in 
large numbers, and one,sees practically every make 
of automobile there. French roads, outside the war 
zone, are beautifully lined with fine old trees. We 
have much to learn from them in roadside decora- 
tion and in laying them out. 

“The most picturesque cars in France, to my no- 
tion, are the old Paris taxis—mostly the one and 
two-cylinder Renaults. Every time I rode in one 
of these old-timers I thought of the wonderful 
service they performed in 1914, when they carried 
the poilus out to the Marne in time to stem the 
spectacular advance of the Germans. The world 
does not yet realize what a wonderful part these old 
cars played in the saving of civilization.” 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, June 10, 1918. 
ISTRIBUTION continues quite good in this terri- 
tory, wholesalers saying that their charges are 
fully up to normal. This is especially true as to 
May and June so far. Collections are also referred to 
as excellent. The weather has been more favorable 
for sales in the past two weeks, especially for season- 
able goods, barring a few exceptions such as garden 
hose, which plentiful moisture has interefered with. 

Shipping conditions are unsatisfactory with many, 
and difficulties increase in the transportation of the 
outbound freight. Some of the lines require that all 
trucks be in line by 9 oclock a. m., but any still unloaded 
oy 5 p. m. must make a new start another day. At 
some of the piers and terminals one or two days in the 
week are designated for receiving freight up to a cer- 
tain time. Incoming goods, however, are arriving 
rather better. 

There are advances in various lines, and manufac- 
turers are becoming more perplexed about getting ma- 
terial and retaining labor forces. More is heard as to 
the wisdom of ordering well in advance if goods are 
2xpected to arrive. There are numerous experienced 
business men who say that retailers will make no mis- 
take in ordering early. As to the value of this advice 
merchants and buyers must decide for themselves, but 
to transact business it is necessary to have goods. 
One leading merchant says he is optimistic as to order- 
ing from manufacturers on his own account, but pessi- 
mistic as to getting deliveries as wanted. One mer- 
chant says he is willing to take considerable chances in 
buying, so far as he is able to forecast the situation, 
but to get proper results in maintaining stocks retailers 
must do their part by ordering staple lines as early as 
possible. 

It is plain that factory managers are seriously wor- 
ried about producing conditions ahead of them as to 
raw material, supplies, fuel and labor, with the pros- 
pects cont nually growing worse. Some are wondering 
whether they will be permitted to run at all except 
where the output is directly or indirectly serviceable 
for war purposes. Gradually more of the people of this 
country are beginning to comprehend that we are seri- 
ously involved in a big undertaking. 

A prominent sales manager fully conversant with the 
situation in the chief jobbing markets, including the 
Central West, says there are indications that many of 
the largest jobbers are abundantly stocked with goods, 
but that the small jobbers are having more difficulty 
in getting merchandise. One house with large estab- 
lishments in several cities, East and West, has now on 
hand all that it is able to find storage for and has 
slowed down on accepting deliveries. 

People using raw rubber will find less of it available, 
as the Government has restricted importations for this 
year to about two-thirds of the supply last year. All 
who want raw rubber must make a declaration and 
have it viséd by an organization for that purpose, guar- 
anteeing that no part of it will reach an enemy alien. 

An official of a manufacturing plant using consider- 
able hardwood lumber says that until recently the sup- 
ply was freely offered to them, but that now for the 
first time in a long manufacturing history, in a large 
way, they have sent out a man to find out this class of 
lumber. 





CARPET SWEEPERS.—The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., and New York, has revised 
prices on carpet and vacuum sweepers as follows, per 
dozen net, namely: 


American Queen, nickeled, Cyco Ball Bearings, $40; Crown 
Jewel, nickeled, $32; Crown Jewel, japanned fittings, $28; 
Elite, nickeled, Cyco Ball Bearings, $43; Grand, nickeled, 
Cyco Ball Bearings, $49; Grand, japanned, Cyco Ball Bear- 
ings, $45; Grand Rapids, nickeled, Special Ball Bear- 
ings, $37; Grand Rapids, japanned, Cyco Ball Bearings, $33; 
Grand Rapids Vacuum Sweeper, $64; Household Vacuum 


Sweeper, japanned, $54; Parlor Queen, nickeled, Cyco Ball 
Princess, nickeled, Cyco Ball Bearings, $38; 


Bearings, $43; 
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Standard, nickeled fittings, $33; Standard, japanned fittings, 
$29; Superba, nickeled, Cyco Ball Bearings, $49; Superba 
Vacuum Sweeper, nickeled, $76; Triumph, nickeled, Cyco 
Ball Bearings, $46; Universal, nickeled, Cyco Ball Bearings, 
$35, and Universal, japanned, Cyco Ball Bearings, $31 per 
doz. net, subject to quantity allowances. 


Peck, Stow & WILcox CoMPANY.—The Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Company, Southington, Conn., and 46 West 
Broadway, New York, has revised some prices of lead- 
ing goods as follows: 


list plus 20 and 10 per cent; Pexto 
Bits, 30 and 10 per cent; Pexto Clark 
40 per cent; Socket Firmer, Cabinet, 


and 5 per cent; Pexto Pliers, 


Pexto Steelyards, 
Solid Center Auger 
Pattern Expansive Bits, 
l’ocket and Butt Chisels, 65 






No. 30, per doz., 5 in., $13.14; 6 in., $14.41: 7 in.. $17.38; 
8 in., $20.40, and 9 in., $30.52 per doz. net; Pexto Squares, 
10 per cent: Carriage Makers’ Clamps, list plus 30 per cent, 
and Pexto Samson Braces: 

2 10” 12” 
et Ee rer. $39.70 $40,42 $41,74 
UN SO. hiss sc koe ea anes 32.23 33,22 34.48 
Se Oe bic uae Cea ee 24 32.23 33.55 
SA no o16 uo wee iemin ere 23.04 24.03 
I Oy atnsd dace la-a a oes 18. 20.90 21.34 
ee ree eee 17.49 17.93 18.31 


NAVAL SToRES.—There is an easing trend in the chief 
Southern markets for naval stores, which, however, 
has not materially affected spot prices in this section, 
partly attributable to the involved shipping situation, 
the war risk of 1 per cent and prospects of higher 
freight rates, which naturally sustains prices for the 
small spot stocks. Turpentine supplies are especially 
light. There is a fair amount of business in the local 
trade, with buyers preferring to purchase mainly for 
necessities only. 


Turpentine, in yard, is 50\%4c. to 51e, per gal. : ; 
Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 lb. per bbl, is $8.50, and D grade also $8.50 per bbl 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil is still exceedingly scarce 
and likely to be more so. As there is no available flax- 
seed in our country or Canada and the only possible 
supply is in South Atlantic ports, the chances are slim 
for seed until the new crop recently sown in North 
America is harvested, say in October next. Argentina 
had a very short crop and a correspondingly smaller 
exportable surplus, but what there is of it must be 
transported many thousands of miles. Where are the 
ships to bring it regardless of the present submarine 
menace? Despite the light business there is relatively 
a large demand considering what there is to satisfy it. 
The situation is worse because of the increase in the 
prices of oil made from china wood, the soya bean and 
other substitutes. Some makers of low-priced varnish 
have used china wood oil but the price recently went to 
$2 to $2.06 per gallon, which automatically turned 
manufacturers who have been using it to linseed oil 
where the latter can be used. One of the largest crush- 
ers is turning down orders every day because of the 
moderate supply. Apparently there is little relief pos- 
sible, until the middle of next fall. 

Linseed Oil, in .5 or more bbl. is $1.57 and in less quanti- 
ties $1.58 per gal. 

State & Western Oil, ranges from $1.56 to $1.57 per gal., 
with only small lots obtainable. 

Rope.—Regular business has improved in this im- 
mediate locality; Government business is always large. 
In this port more hawsers are being used both by Gov- 
ernment and private interests. Also there is a stronger 
demand for small sizes of Manila rope, including %, 
% and % in. diam. for hammocks and life rafts espe- 
cially. We are told there are considerable numbers of 
these rafts being made which go across on ships, and 
very many of them do not return, as they can be ad- 
vantageously used abroad and the returning ships do 
not require so many, as the people westward bound are 
very much less in number. The hemp situation has 
tightened up again because of difficulty in getting ships 
to load this class of freight or any freight coming from 
the Philippines. Some contracts are even now being 
made for deliveries in September to November inclu- 
sive, which has not been customary at this period of the 
year. There is but little if any available tonnage in 
sight for July and August. Importers of hemp are al- 
ready attempting earlier than usual shipments of fiber 
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to the U.S. A. The anticipation by about three months 
is due to increases in freight rates and greater difficul- 
ties in getting ship tonnage. There is also a three per 
cent tax which has been passed along by importers to 
manufacturers. This means that various charges have 
been developing lately which used to be borne by the 
importers and were in turn included in their prices. 
Now, with the Government regulating hemp fiber prices, 
rope manufacturers are looking forward to an advance 
in rope prices before long, which it is hinted may 
amount to at least 2c. per pound. Importers and manu- 
facturers have been conferring with a view to devising 
ways and means for meeting existing conditions. Some 
of the rope makers who also manufacture binder twine 
are out of the market on twine because sold up to ca- 
pacity. 

Rope prices are unchanged as follows: 

Manila rope, first grade, is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and the 
third grade, 28c., base, per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per lb. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base, 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 28%c. and second grade 20%c., base, per Ib. 

Tarred lath varn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c., 
base, per Ib. 

WIRE NAILS.—May arrivals of nails to some mer- 
chants were quite good, also conditions are improved 
to some extent and there is a rather better demand 
locally, but for a while there was but a limited supply 
of this commodity. Now there is a better inquiry for 
nails required in domestic consumption. Nails of 8d 
sizes are very scarce. In the export line there is but 
little new business. 

Wire nails, in store, are $4.40 and carted by the jobber, 
$4.45 base, per keg. 

CuT NaILs.—There was great difficulty in getting cut 
nails during May, the production of which was con- 
siderably cut down, because of inability to get gas coal, 
aside from nail plate or the base material from which 
to make it and labor generally. Stocks of cut nails are 
considerably depleted and the prospects for renewing 
them are not encouraging. There is nothing in the 
building line to look forward to, one merchant knowing 
but a single structure in this territory of good size 
which will require nails in the fall. 


Cut nails, in store, are $5.20 and delivered in carting limits 


by the jobber $5.25, base, per keg. 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 10, 1918. 


NE of the noticeable features of the hardware mar- 

ket at the present time is the attitude of the job- 
bers in regard to prices. While formerly there was 
some price cutting and traveling salesmen had a cer- 
tain leeway on many items, prices are now firmly held 
in all lines. The bulletin issued by one large jobbing 
house to its salesmen reads substantially as follows: 
“We presume that you realize the situation in the hard- 
ware market at this time, and it would seem useless 
to write you about it, but as there may be cases where 
conditions are not fully understood, we will say a few 
words on the subject. Many manufacturers are noti- 
fying us that the Government has commandeered all of 
their products for some time to come, and until this 
condition is changed they cannot supply us or any other 
jobber with merchandise. As an example, would say 
that we are unable to get a single pound of barb wire 
from any of the makers. All the products of the Stan- 
ley Rule & Level Company are also out of the market 
except for Government business. We naturally are 
unable to say just how long these conditions will con- 
tinue to exist, but for the present at least we can 
easily sell all the hardware we can get at the regular 
prices. The matter of cutting prices is something we 
will not even consider at the present time, and this is 
to notify you that no prices are to be cut under any 
condition.” 

Shortages continue to appear in many lines, and 
local jobbers will no longer take orders for fall dating 
at prices ruling when the order is taken on a long list 
of merchandise. Among the items recently added to 
this list are cutlery (butcher, kitchen and pocket), cer- 
tain makes of furnaces and stoves, tank heaters, corn 
huskers and Marlin firearms. 

Manufacturers have withdrawn all prices on all lines 
of singletrees and doubletrees, and are quoting on spec- 
ifications only. Jobbers have some stock on hand, but 
are filling orders at prices ruling on date of shipment. 
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WINDow GLAss.—There are very few orders in hand 
and business remains extremely light. The production 
of all handmade window glass has practically ceased, 
there being possibly ten hand process glass works in 
blast, with these but lightly interested. The situation is 
so dubious that they are likely to draw fires at any time. 
During the hot months there is but little output from 
the machine operated plants, but a considerable portion 
of the current year’s supply has already been made. 
Stocks in makers’ hands are at a minimum, being esti- 
mated at less than half of the glass in the possession 
of manufacturers a year ago, with no improvement in 
the transportation situation. There are but slender 
hopes of much glass being made before next spring, 
according to competent authority, with little basis for 
determining what the productive season of 1918-19 will 
likely afford. The government curtailment order now 
effective extends to Dec. 8, 1918, unless otherwise 
changed, the new fires depending on the decision of 
the U. S. Fuel Administration. Occasionally, as in 
such times, we hear of jobbers at times cutting prices 
to convert stock into cash, but well posted merchants in 
the trade believe there will be considerable difficulty 
in obtaining fresh goods to take their place. 

Window glass prices are unchanged as follows: 

First three brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three 
brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first 
three brackets in A and B. quality, single thick, 79 per cent; 
all sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes 
B quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window glass, AA 
quality, single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 7S per 
cent discount. 

PerMA-Loc Propucts.—The Perma-Loc Mfg. Com- 
pany, 309-311 Board of Trade Building, Scranton, Pa., 
quotes Perma-Loc products as follows: 

Perma-Loc Fabric Patch: 

Size A, 1 doz. to carton, retail, ea. per can, $1.50; size B, 
1 doz. to carton, retail, ea. per can, $1; size C, 1 doz. to car- 
ton, retail, ea. per can, 50c.; and garage, ea. per can, $6 
Perma-Loc Carbon Remover: 


Quarts, 1 doz. to carton, retail, ea. per can, $1.50; pints, 1 
doz. to carton, retail, ea. per can, $1; and % pints, 1 doz. to 
carton, ea. per can, 60e. 

Perma-Loc Valve Grinding Compound: 

1 Ib. cans, coarse or fine, 1 doz. to carton, retail, ea. per 
can, $1: and 4 oz., double end can, 1 doz. to carton, retail 
ea. per can, 35e. . 
Perma-Loc Radiator Cleaning Compound: 

14 oz. can, 1 doz. to carton, retail, ea. per can, 50¢ 

To dealers there is a discount from above prices of 40 per 


cent. 


AGO 


There is still much speculation as to the probable 
effect of the new freight rates, but it is generally con- 
ceded that it will advance prices of hardware items 
generally. Just now price does not seem to concern the 
trade nearly so much as the ability to get the merchan- 
dise. To date both retail and jobbing sales have been 
in excess of those of last year, and if the merchandise 
can be secured to fill the wants of the general public 
the hardware business in this territory will be the best 
in years. The above refers to the trade in general, as 
there are instances, particularly in the cities, where 
the loss of the builders’ hardware business ha; not been 
fully offset by the increased trade in other lines. 

Jobbers and retailers appear to be united in the be- 
lief that practically all hardware lines will advance in 
price, and are in a scramble for goods. Collections are 
good, and cash sales are much above normal. 


AxEs.—The axe situation becomes more serious daily. 
Local jobbers are not filling any new orders on axes, 
either handled or unhandled, but are devoting all stock, 
together with the incoming shipments, to the filling of 
future orders. Axe manufacturers are facing heavy 
shortages of raw material and a strong Government 
demand for the finished product. There is nothing to 
indicate that the situation will improve for some time 
to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, $14 per doz. base; double bitted, first qual- 
ity, $18 per doz. base. 

BaBBiItT MeTaL —There has been a slight advance in 
lead, but this has not us yet affected babbitt prices. 
The amount of tin used in commercial babbitt is com- 
paratively small, which accounts for the difference in 
price between it and solder. Sales are above normal, 
and prices are firm. ° 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 19c. per Ib.; Cruso brand, 14c¢. per Ib.; Tony 
brand, 17c. per lb.; Revenoe or Magnolia brands, 20c. per Ib 

BuTCHER KNives.—Butcher knives and other forms 
of kitchen cutlery are becoming more difficult to obtain 
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in quantity, and both manufacturers and jobbers are 
forced to substitute in order to fill the demand. Coco- 
bolo wood, used in hsndles, is scarce, and the U-boat 
warfare on coastwise : hipping is holding up deliveries. 
Local jobbers are not taking any orders in these lines 
for fall dating at current prices. Prices in some lines 
have advanced, and other lines have been withdrawn 
from the market. No immediate improvement in the 
situation is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 
7-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.50 per 
doz. ; 8-in. blade, $8 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 per doz. ; 12-in. 
blade, $14.50 per doz. ; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz. ; beech-wood 
handle, fastened with three saw-screw brass rivets, 6-in. 
blade, $3.50 per doz.:; 7-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 8-in. blade, 
$5.40 per doz. ; 9-in. blade, $7.15 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.65 
per doz.; 12-in. blade, $11.65 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.75 
per doz. ’ 

BUILDING PAPER.—Building paper sales 
below normal, yet there is a fair volume of sales. 
cost of manufacture is advancing, and shipments are 
retarded by embargoes and lack of cars. Prices are 
unchanged, but are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. per roll; 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll. 

ALARM CLOcKs.—Alarm clocks still continue to sell 
freely, and local jobbers are hard pressed to keep up 
their stocks. Much of the new demand is coming from 
the farming districts, where thousands of high school 
boys are now flocking to aid in the bigger crop move- 
ment. The makers are behind with their orders, and 
are facing heavy material shortages. The draft is 
also cutting down the available labor supply. Prices 
recently advanced and may go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: The Ameri- 
can alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; in 
doz. lots, $9.67 per doz.:; in case lots of 4 dozen, $9.43 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 dozen, $11.88 
per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.79 per doz. ; 
case lots of 50, $18.18 per doz.; the Slumber Stopper, radium 
dial, dozen lots, $23.64 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben 
alarm clocks, $2 each. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—There is a brisk demand 
for all makes of hand toilet clippers, and the supply 
is very limited. The demand from the farming sec- 
tions is growing daily and will be heavy for several 
weeks to come. Local jobbers report light stocks, with 
shipments slow. Prices are firm, with an upward ten- 
dency. 

We quote from jobbers 


f.o.b. Chicago: Butcher 
6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz. ; 


are naturally 
The 


Red rosin 
rolls, 75c. 


Chicago: 
25-lb. 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee clip- 
per, $1.20 each; Khedive, $1.20 each; No, 141, $1.80 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—There is a very 
heavy demand for eaves trough and gutter pipe, as the 
sales in these lines do not depend heavily on new build- 
ing operations. The recent wet weather has greatly 
augmented sales, and replacements are many. The 
scarcity of sheets is limiting the supply of both eaves 
trough and gutter pipe, and local jobbing stocks are 
below normal. An advance in price would prove no 
surprise. Prices are firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., 
pipe, 3-in., $6.30 per 100 ft. 

FILES files is apparently as strong 
as ever, while the supply seems more limited than in the 
past. Both jobbing and retail stocks in this section are 
below normal, with little opportunity to get them back 
to a pre-war basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 
ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 50-2 % 3 
New American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50. 

GARDEN Hose.—Rainy weather has to some extent 
held back retail sales of garden hose, but the volume of 
sales for the season is expected to be fully up to that 
of last year. The cotton duck shortage is curtailing 
the hose output, and shipments are lighter than usual. 
No price changes have been reported, but higher prices 
are expected before the season is over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. 7 
Competition hose, 8%c. per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 12! o 
per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.: also a good % ee 
5-ply hose at 101 c. per ft.; ™%-in. at 9c. per ft. A better 
grade of %-in. 4-ply at 15c. per ft.; ™%4-in. at 13%c. The 
white cotton covered %-in. at 1lc. per ft. 

GARDEN Too.is.—Local retailers report continued 
heavy sales of garden tools, with stocks somewhat below 
normal. Manufacturers of this line face shortages of 
steel and labor, and are finding it very difficult to get 
wood handles. The labor problem is also a serious one. 
The Government is reported to be taking a large part 
of the output of spades and shovels, leaving a very 
limited supply for domestic use. Local jobbers report 
a good volume of fill-in orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Spades.—In — dozen lots, D-handle, No. 2 Midlothian, size 
of blade, 7% x 12, $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per 


stocks, f.o.b. 
$6 per 100 ft.; 


Chicago: 29-gage, 
29-gage conductor 


Hardware Age 


doz.; Greenleaf’s D-handle spades, No. 2, 
Greenleaf’s long-handle, No. 2 _$13.75 per doz.; 
D-handle, 4-tine, No. 043, $10.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; 
$8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; 
trowels, polished steel with eee shank, 6 in., 
7 in., $1.05 per doz.; 8 in., $1.15 per doz.; 
pered steel, 6 in., $6. 20 per doz. 

Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges and gray 
teeth, 12 in., $8 per doz.; 14 in., $8.60 per doz.; 16 in., $9.25 
per doz.: malleable iron rake with curved teeth, 10 in., $2.85; 
12 in. $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., $3.40 per doz.; 16 in., $3.60 
per doz. ; malleable wrench with straight steel teeth, 121, 
in., $4.75 per doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz.; 161% in., $5.50 
per doz. Wire tooth long rakes, 24 tooth, $5.25 per doz.; 
28 tooth, $7 per doz.; Ole Oleson lawn rake, bent head or 
straight head, 26 tooth, $5.60 per doz.; wooden hay rakes, 
20 tooth, $4 per doz.; 10 tooth, $3 per doz.; Gem Dandelion 
rake for everything but leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 in., 
$22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel, welded to a soft 
steel back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel 
with polished blade, 6 to 8 in., No. 12, $7 per doz.; No. 138, 
$6.25 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 7%-in. blade, 4%-ft. handle, 
riveted shank, $3 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 744-in. blade, 
34%-ft. handle, socket shank, $3.80 per doz. 


GLASS, PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ PoInts.—Sales of glass, 
putty and glaziers’ points are the lightest in many 
years, due to the lack of new building. Sales are mainly 
for repair work. In spite of this fact, glass is rather 
hard to obtain because of embargoes, freight condi- 
tions, and the limited production. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent off; 
above the third bracket, 79 per cent off; single strength B, 
first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 
per doz, packages. 


$13.75 per doz.; 
spading forks, 


edge trimmers, 


garden 
95c, per doz. 
solid socket tem- 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Local jobbers report some- 
what a scarcity of guns, with the business fully up to 
normal. The gun manufacturers are heavily engaged 
in Government work and are forced to restrict the pro- 
duction for domestic use. All gun prices are very firm, 
and higher prices are to be expected before the close of 
the hunting season. Dealers whose stocks are low would 
do well to place their orders at once. 

Ammunition conditions are unchanged. Shotgun 
shells are fairly easy to obtain, but some types of rifle 
sartridges are scarce. Prices in this line are also very 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain ex- 
tractor, $7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. ae: No. 22 short 

semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32. short, “rim fire, 
semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand ; No. 22 long, semi- 
smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, 
rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Above prices subject to 20-6 
per cent discount. Prices on shells are as follows: Peters’ 
Target, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 11% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 
per thousand; Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams pow- 
der, 1-o0z. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-5 per 
cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—AIl items of galvanized ware are 
difficult to obtain, on account of the scarcity of gal- 
vdnized sheets, and prices are on the up-grade. There is 
also a heavy Government demand for galvanized tubs 
and pails for use at the cantonments, shipyards and 
similar places. Jobbing stocks are declining rapidly. 
Unless conditions materially change, higher prices are 
to be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0. b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.35 per doz. No. 1, $11.50 per doz. 
No. 2, $12.95 per doz.; No. 3, $15.15 per doz. ; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $17.10 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$19.25 per doz.: No. 300s, $21.40 per doz. ; common "galvanized 
pails, $3.60 per doz.; 10-qt.,: $4.05 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$4.43 per doz.; 14-qt., $4.97 per doz.; common galvanized 
stock pails, 14-qt., $6.90 per doz. ; 16-qt., $7.55 per doz. ; 18-qt., 
$8.80 per doz.; 20-qt., $10 per doz. 

Lace LEATHER.—There is a very good demand for 
lace leather, and retail stores are selling larger quanti- 
ties than usual. The supply is limited, with shipments 
slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
lace leather, *%-in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 

Nuts AND Bo.tts.—The makers of nuts and bolts are 
now reaching a point where they have only a minimum 
amount of material trom which to manufacture for 
domestic use. They report a heavy commercial demand, 
but are strictly observing their pledge to give the Gov- 
ernment 100 per cent of their output when needed. 
There is no denying the fact that there will be short- 
ages in this line, and retailers are advised to get orders 
in before jobbing stocks are depleted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 
35-5 per cent discount ; carriage bolts up to *% x 6 in. 40% 
per cent discount; larger sizes, 30-5 per cent discount ; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 100 Ib 
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NaILs.—The local nail situation is still acute, but 
not so serious as that in regard to wire. Local jobbers 
have -a fair quantity of nails in stock, although some 
sizes are low. They are still limiting shipments, as 
new stock is coming in very slowly. The demand is far 
below normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.25 per keg base: cement coated nails, $4.15 
per keg base; steel cut nails, $4.75 per keg base. Jobbers 
have no iron cut nails. All nail shipments limited. 

PAINTS, OILS AND CoLors.—There is a very fair de- 
mand for paints, oils and colors, although the lack of 
new building is naturally shortening sales to some ex- 
tent. Paint manufacturers are facing a shortage of tin 
for containers and are cutting out several sizes of 
cans. Linseed oil has taken another advance of two 
cents per gallon, and there are rumors that it will go 
still higher. White lead has also advanced in price %c. 
per gallon. 

We quote on the leading staples, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Paints.—No. 1 house paint, $3 per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; 
No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, in barrels, raw, $1.66 per gal.; 
boiled, $1.67 per gal.; carload lots at 10c. per gal. less. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 75c. per gal.; half barrels, 
80c. per gal.; 5 and 10-gal. cans, 95c. per gal. Prices include 
container. 

Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in barrels, 59c. per gal. 

White Lead.—Strictly pure, in 100-lb. kegs, 12%c,. per Ib.; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13c. per Ib.; 124)-lb. kegs, 13!2c. per Ib.; 
in 500-lb. lots, %c. per Ib. less 

New York Plaster of Paris.—In barrels, $3.50 to $4 per bbl. 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 50c. each), $2 to $3 
per cwt. 

Pure Shellac.—(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, white, $3.75 
per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2 to $3.50 per cwt. 

Prince’s Mineral.—In barrels, $2.25 to $3 per cwt. 


_Razors AND BLapEs.—The demand for razors of all 
kinds and blades is very heavy. There is a distinct 
shortage of the open-blade types, and the safeties are 
growing scarcer every day, as the Government takes 
over more of the output. Most of the prominent makers 
of safety razors are not looking for domestic business at 
this time, and in some cases are keeping their salesmen 
off the road. The situation with regard to blades is 
nearly as acute. The steel for these blades is obtained 
from England, and shipments from there are very much 
restricted. The wastage in blades is very heavy now, 
as the soldiers and sailors are not prepared to keep 
them in condition. Dealers needing blades should get 
them in as soon as possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full Hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz, 

Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 
per doz.; Gem in one dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, 
$8 per doz.; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one 
dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 
dozen lots, $7.50 per doz. 

Blades.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, one card containing 1 gross blades, 1% doz. toa 
package, 24 packages to the card, for $5.28; Gillette Auto- 
Strop, 75c. per package of 12; 28c. per package of 6. 

SANDPAPER —Retail sales of sandpaper are only fair, 
as there is little building going on locally. However the 
volume of sandpaper business is heavy, the bulk of the 
output going to the manufacturing trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—There is a fair retail demand for wood 
screws, while the Government is said to be using large 
quantities for shipbuilding and aeroplane construction 
work. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 424%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SoLpER.—There is no change in the solder situation, 
except that it is becoming increasingly difficult to get 
stocks. Local jobbers are quoting only on specification 
and subject to stock on hand. All orders are limited. 
Quotations at this time average as follows: 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted half and 
half solder, 64c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 62'4c. per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—The shortage in steel sheets is due 
to the scarcity of sheet bars, for which the mills have 
orders from the Government that will take them several 
months to fill. All domestic orders are subordinate to 
Government business. Jobbing stocks are very light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 
os $6.45 per 100 lb.; galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 


_ Saws (Cross-cut and Wood).—Retailers are expect- 
ing a heavy business on cross-cut and wood saws next 
fall and winter, and jobbers report a good volume of 
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business. Local jobbers are not booking orders for fall 
delivery at current prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross-cut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 
5, $1. 40 each; No. 51%, $1.55; No. 6, $1.68; No. 6%, $1.82; 
2-man crown pattern, ‘common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.10 
each; No. 4%, $2.35; No. 5, $2.55: No. 51%, $2.80; No. 6, $3; 
Disston’s one-man No. +“ pattern, No. 214, $1.57 each; No. 


3. $1.90; No. 3%, $2.20; No. 4, $2.50; No. 444, $2.80; No. 5, 
$3.15. 
Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; medium, $10.20 


per doz.; cheap, $7.90 per doz. 

SasH CorpS AND SASH WEIGHTS.—There is a fair 
demand for sash cord, but sash weights are selling very 
slowly. Shortages of raw material have increased the 
cost of production of all sash cords, and there is little 
to indicate that it will be any cheaper for a long time 


to come. Foundries are not casting many weights, but’ 


the supply seems equal to the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Best grade 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 7, $18.15 per doz.; best grade 
Samson sash cord, No. 7, $18.40 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, 
$12.45 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago. In 
ton lots, $44 per ton; in smaller lots, $45 per ton. 

Stove Pipe AND Stove Boarps.—The scarcity of 
sheets is having its effect on stove pipe and stove boards, 
and it is expected that prices will go up, as the de- 
mand is fully up to normal. Manufacturers of stove 
boards have cut out several sizes, and may still further 
reduce the line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred; 6-in. common elbows, $1.25 
per doz. ; corrugated elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $10.10 per doz. ; 
26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.: 36 x 36, $23.60 per 
doz. ; square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.65 
per doz. 24 x 24, $6.85 per doz.: 26 x 26, $7.50 per doz. ; 
28 x 28, $8.3 5 per doz. 30 x 30, $9.95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz. 35 x 35, $14.65 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per 
cent discount in case lots. 

STEEL TRAPS.—AII indications point to a good season 
for the sale of steel traps, as prices of fur are ad- 
vancing constantly. Retail dealers in this vicinity are 
placing orders in good volume for fall delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ wee ks, fo.b. C hicago : Victor trz LDS, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. $1. 65 per. doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 
per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per aA No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No. 4, 
$5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.:; No. 91% Soe 29 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. $2.25 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per — No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.: No. 12, $5.40 per doz.; 
No. 13, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 
chains. 

Tacks.—Tack sales are comparatively light, the bulk 
of the output going to the manufacturing trade. Prices 
recently advanced and are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks. 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per Ib.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0z., 25-Ib. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

TIRE CHAINS.—Weed tire chains, cress chains and 
truck chains have taken an advance of 15 per cent 
effective at once. Rid-O-Skid chains have advanced 20 
per cent. Local jobbers are taking no orders at the old 
prices. Rainy weather has helped the sales during the 
last week or two. 

TENTS AND WAGON CovERS —Wagon covers and tents 
are selling well around normal, while the supply seems 
to be getting more limited. This is due mainly to the 
Government demand for cotton duck, and also for both 
tents and wagon covers. Prices have an upward ten- 
dency. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Medium 
grade wall tents, 10-o0z., single duck, 7 x 9, $31 each; 8 x 10, 
$33.70 each; 9% x 12, $47.10 each. Discount 50-74%. 

Wagon Covers.—Medium grade, 10-oz., 10 x 13, $14.94; 
10 x 14, $16.04; 11 x 14, $18.06; 11 x 15, $19.30. Discount 
50-714. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—Wrapping paper is selling about 
normal, but shipments are very slow and jobbing stocks 
are comparatively low. There has been a slight price 
advance since our last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: —Krafts’ 
wrapping paper, llc. per lb.; Express, $6.90 per 100 Ibs. 

WirE STRETCHERS.—There is a fairly good demand 
for wire stretchers, particularly in the localities where 
crops were heavy last year. No shortages are reported, 
and the scarcity of barb wire is expected to somewhat 
lighten sales from now on. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: O. S. El- 
woods, No. 1 stretcher, $9.75 per doz.: No. 2, $9 per doz. ; 
combination hoist and stretcher, No. 80, $18 per doz. ; tackle 
block stretchers, roller bearing, %-in. rope, $13.50 per doz. ; 
1%4-in rope, $25.50 per doz.; plain bearing, %-in, rope, $12.75 
per doz. 

WirE Propucts.—Wire products: are getting more 
and more scarce, and there is apparently no barb wire 
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to be had. Local jobbers have not so much as a single 
roll in stock, and are making no quotations. 

Poultry netting has been selling in very good volume, 
and is also getting scarce. Manufacturers of wire cloth 
have very little stock to sell, and the majority of the 
jobbers are in the same condition. Retail stocks in this 
territory are in a fair condition only, and it is doubtful 
if the supply on hand will be adequate to meet the 
demand when the heavy selling season arrives. 

We quote from jobbers’ f.o.b. Chicago: 


stocks, Painted 


Hardware Age 


barb wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; gal- 
vanized, $5.10 per 100 Ib. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
—: galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
ist. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 71, 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No, 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib.: 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 lb.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2.10 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 12-mesh gal- 
vanized wire cloth, $2.25 to $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, June 10, 1918. 


T the recent meeting of the American Iron & Steel 

Institute in New York, J. L. Replogle, director of 
steel supply, was one of the guests, and he made an 
address in which he stated that already the steel 
works have definite Government orders on their books 
for 16,800,000 tons of pig iron and finished steel prod- 
ucts, and that with orders in sight, to be placed by 
the Government in the next two or three months, this 
immense tonnage of steel would be very largely in- 
creased. However, Mr. Replogle did not state in his 
address just how soon the Government would be ready 
to take in this immense quantity of steel, but no doubt 
deliveries will run over the next three or four months, 
and probably longer. The statement will give the 
general reader some idea of the large demands being 
made by the Government on the steel mills, and which 
are bound to be still heavier. So far, the only serious 
shortage that has developed in steel supplies going to 
the Government is in plates, in spite of the fact that 
the output of plates at present is very much the 
largest in the history of the plate trade. In May, the 
Carnegie Steel Co. alone turned out 126,264 tons of 
plates at all its mills, the largest output the company 
has made in any one month. 

A serious factor that is now confronting concerns 
building ships, also munitions plants, steel works and 
other manufacturing enterprises is the great shortage 
in supply of skilled lakor. This has become very 
serious, and is daily getting worse. Washington is 
making plans for systematically drawing on the labor 
supply through regional committees, and some of these 
have already been appointed. George S. Oliver, a 
well-known manufacturer and business man of this 
city, is at the head of the Pittsburgh committee, and 
expects to be able to draft a very large number of 
men from the Pittsburgh district, whose general em- 
ployment may be lost on account of closing of plants, 
unable to get steel materials. The fact is becoming 
more and more apparent that the steel business of the 
United States has been practically commandeered by 
the Government, and it is evident that before very 
long, steel mills and other manufacturing plants will 
have to odtain Government licenses for shipment of 
every pound of steel and manufactured products they 
turn out. The Government is now placing the plates, 
shapes and bars for the cars it recently ordered, and 
is also placing about 35,000 tons of plates with the 
mills to be used in building locomotives. Figures printed 
last week show that the output of pig iron in May was 
3,446,412 tons, the best record in any one month except 
in October, 1916, when it was slightly larger. However, 
a good many blast furnaces have been running for 
some months with thin linings, and under normal con- 
ditions would have been blown out long ago for re- 
lining and repairs, but owing to the great stress for 
pig iron, these furnaces have teen kept going. Some of 
them will have to be blown out soon, and two or three 
have already stopped. The hot weather is coming, and 
with blast furnaces stopping for re-lining and repairs, 
the output of pig iron and semi-finished steel will likely 
show a falling off over the next four or five months 
or until the cool weather comes in the fall With a 
falling off in output in pig iron and steel, this means 
that less war materials can be turned out for the 
Government, whose demands are steadily increasing, 
and will serve to prolons the time when steel and 
finished steel products will again be available for com- 
mercial uses. It looks now as though the Government 
is going to take practically ail the steel and steel prod- 
ucts, with the exception of a few isolated items, that 
will be turned out this year. 

General conditions in the hardware trade are becom- 
ing less satisfactory. Jobbers are finding it harder 
and harder right along to get goods, and sales of sea- 
sonable goods seem to te falling off, and are not as 


heavy as at this time last year. There has been a 
steady drain on the public purse for some months, 
and this will probably become still heavier. Wage 
earners are spending their money freely for Red Cross, 
buying Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps and other 
purposes, and are not making purchases of seasonable 
hardware goods that under normal conditions they 
would be buying heavily at this season of the year. 
Manufacturers are having their own troubles. Those 
not engaged in making strictly war essentials are re- 
ceiving few deliveries of steel, while those that are 
making material for the Government are very short of 
labor and the situation is steadily getting worse. 
Thousands of men will be lost to manufacturers in the 
next draft, and in addition, munitions works are paying 
such high wages to get skilled men, that manufacturers 
of ordinary products find it impossible to keep their 
labor supply anywhere near filled up. On nearly all 
orders placed for goods, manufacturers are accepting 
them subject to indefinite delivery and to ability to 
deliver, Government work taking preference and being 
ahead of everything else. The heavy advances in 
freight rates that have not yet been worked out in 
detail, and which go into effect on June 25, will place 
an additional burden mostly on consumers, but in a 
few cases on the manufacturers, who sell some lines of 
goods at delivered prices. The outlook for any better- 
ment in the conditions named above is not bright, but 
with the Government taking more and more of the 
output of manufactured products, very serious short- 
ages in all kinds of products are already here, and 
will become more acute. In wire and wire nails, job- 
bers stocks are badly depleted, and they have very 
little chance of having them replenished. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCESSORIES.—Jobbers and 
retailers report quite an active demand for automobile 
accessories, and especially for tires. Many users of 
pleasure cars are buying tires ahead of actual needs 
in anticipation of much higher prices. Fabric is be- 
coming very scarce and is restricting output of tires 
to considerable extent. Manufacturers of jacks are 
having trouble in getting deliveries of raw materials, 
and their output is also being limited. 

Botts AND Nuts.—Nearly 100 per cent of the output 
of the makers of nuts and bolts is going to the Govern- 
ment, and for this reason manufacturers are able to 
furnish priorfty orders to the steel mills, and are 
getting fairly prompt deliveries of steel. In a short 
time the car builders will place orders for about 18,000 
tons of nuts and bolts, to be used on the 100,000 Gov- 
ernment cars, and these will also require upwards of 
15,000 tons of rivets. The commercial demand for nuts 
and bolts is heavy, but manufacturers are supplying 
only a very limited quantity to the commercial trade, 
all such orders being subordinate to the Government 
demand. Discounts for this quarter are very strong 
and are as follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 50-10 off list: cut threads, 50-5 off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; ¢.p.c. and t square and 
longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list: cut thread, 40-10-5 
off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; lag bolts, 50-10 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; hot pressed nuts, 
square blank, 2.50c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexa- 
gon blank, 2.30c. per lb off list; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexagon 
tapped, 2.10c. per lb. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagol) 
nuts, blank, 2.25¢c. per Ib. st: «.p.c. and t square and 
hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per Ib. off list Semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, *% in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in 
and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off list; stove 
bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk: tire bolts, 50-10-5 pet 
cent off list. The above discounts are from present lists now 
in effect. All prices carry standard extras. 

Cut NatLs—The new demand from the commercial 
trade is fairly heavy, but the output of steel cut nails 
is steadily being reduced as the steel is badly needed 
by the mills, to be used in making war essentials. 
Prices are reported very firm. The prices quoted be- 
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low on cut nails are for carloads and larger lots, 
jobbers charging the usual advances to the trade for 
small lots from store. 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging 
$4.50 and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Stocks of jobbers in all kinds of 
goods made from galvanized sheets are very badly de- 
pleted, and will likely continue to get much lighter. 
The Government is a heavy buyer and the mills are 
confining their output strictly to Government needs. 
Only recently a conference was held in Washington 
between Government officials and the manufacturers 
of refrigerators to find out if the latter could not use 
some other material than galvanized in their manu- 
facture. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The entire output of steel 
bars for practically the remainder of this year is under 
contract largely for Government orders, but the Gov- 
ernment demands for iron bars is not so active, and 
some mills can take orders for these for delivery in 
third quarter. Prices on iron and steel bars as fixed 
by the Government are very firm and those quoted 
below are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual 
advances for smaller lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c : from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and retined iron bars, 3.50¢., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 

SHEETS.—Mills report their output of sheets is being 
more and more restricted by the scarcity in supply of 
sheet bars. At present independent sheet mills are 
operating only to 75 to 85 per cent of capacity, and 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which is giving 
more attention to the manufacture of tin plate, is run- 
ning to only about 65 per cent of capacity. Jobbers 
report their stock is becoming more depleted, and new 
shipments from the mills can only be obtained when 
Government priority order is furnished. The output 
of blue annealed, black, and corrugated sheets of all 
the mills is well under contract for nearly the re- 
mainder of this year. The prices quoted below on 
the different grades of sheets are in carload lots at 
mill, jobbers and retailers charging the usual advances 
for small lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will.charge the usual advances 
for small lots from store. 

TIN PLATE.—There is still a great shortage in supply 
of steel and also in labor, but in spite of this, +tin 
plate mills are able to operate very close to 95 per 
cent of capacity. Total output is now at the rate of 
close to 800,000 base boxes per week, but this will 
likely show a falling off as soon as the real hot 
weather comes, and the heaters and rollers commence 
to take a day or two off every week on account of the 
heat. Under recent rulings from the Government, the 
tin plate mills are now taking new orders for tin plate, 
only for food containers. The very high prices ruling 
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St. PauL & MINNEAPOLIS, 
June 6, 1918. 


WO conditions for good trade that are very encour- 

aging, are the more than favorable crop reports and 
the wonderful increase in the savings accounts totals in 
this locality. This total has grown steadily, even with 
the large amounts being put into Government bonds, 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and numerous other outlets for 
funds. There is evident a growing caution in spending 
for any purpose and especially along unnecessary or 
frivolous lines. Retailers meet with much more 
thoughtful consideration on the part of the purchaser 
in selecting his purchases than ever before. With the 
tightening down of credits the ability to buy so freely 
for future settlement has departed, and the immediate 
payment for goods purchased is an added bar to the 
free ordering of items, many of which might be done 
without. To offset this condition, we have a much 
higher wage scale for mechanics and almost everyone 
employed. The increase in pay is beginning to be felt 
along other than mechanic lines, for merchants in all 
lines find competent trained help growing more scarce, 
and the class available is demanding more than the 
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for pig tin, together with the scarcity of labor, have 
greatly increased cost of making tin plate, and manu- 
facturers will make a strong effort to secure an ad- 
vance in prices of tin plate for delivery over second 
half of this year. A committee is now at work on this 
matter, and considerable detailed information will be 
presented to the War Industries Board at its price 
meeting to be held in Washington late this month, 
urging an advance in prices of tin plate, which the 
manufacturers fully believe they should have. Up to 
June 30, the price of tin plate rolled from Bessemer 
or open hearth stock is $7.75 per base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. The demand for stock items of tin plate is very 
active and stocks held by the mills for prompt ship- 
ment are low. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows 


rere Wo 64544 do coneaniv wow ceee ee $15.00 per package 
1 ET a oo Si dee ee ewe eee hee ale eae < 15.30 per package 
Re REPPIN UE al ida gorda ap 0.0 oka me weak Ke ea ee 17.00 per package 
ee SE eee eee .. 18 00 per package 
ee SE a ye oa viele ed Nemes he aaw.o ee 64a 19.60 per package 
pM OE Pree Pere rer ree Tree 20.60 per package 
BEETS os od ewes Vea ewe caweew aah ear 21.75 per package 
i Es on sina aS eek a cicrassaeenetewnees 22.75 per package 
CD ee, RI ee re ee eer ee 24.00 per package 


WINbow GLAss.—Manufacturers and also jobbers re- 
port the new demand for window glass as exceedingly 
dull, on account of the small amount of new building 
operations now under way. However stocks of manu- 
facturers and jobbers are very light, and sizes are very 
incomplete. In spite of the dull demand, prices are said 
to be holding firm, and are as follows. 

First three brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three 
brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first 
three brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; 
all sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes 
B quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window glass, AA qual- 
ity, single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 7S per cent 
discount. 

WirE Propucts.—Wire and wire nail mills are now 
working nearly 100 per cent on Government direct and 
indirect orders. Very large quantities of wire and wire 
nails are being shipped to England and France for use 
by those countries, and the United States Government 
is also making large shipments of nails and wire to 
France for Government work going on in that country. 
The commercial demand is active, but jobbers’ stocks of 
nails and wire are very badly depleted, and they are 
having much trouble in getting new shipments from 
the mills. Government priority orders must be furn- 
ished showing that the material is wanted for use in 
war essentials. 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb_ wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing are,47 per cent off list for 
earload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


CITIES 


other which has gone its way to better positions or to 
Government service. ; 

A local bank review carries almost entirely an opti- 
mistic, enthusiastic, even buoyantly exuberant prophecy 
for a splendid crop. The acreage has been increased 
over nearly the entire district and, while cool damp 
weather holds back the winter wheat and rye to some 
extent and delays the'top growth of spring crops, the 
concensus of opinion seems to be that the total crops 
this year will be far in excess of any in the past. This 
will naturally be reflected in sales, and the dealer in the 
towns who comes in direct contact with the farmer will 
feel the effect first. Jobbers will find city trade along 
some lines slowing down with a good increase in country 
shipments. 

Building operations show no sign of speeding up, and 
probably will not this season. So many have gone, or 
expect to go to war, that no necessity arises for more 
houses at present. This same condition affects furni- 
ture dealers and home outfitters very seriously, as well 
as clothiers. 

Sales continue very good on garden tools and supplies 
and lawn equipment in the city. Retailers have increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining stocks of some grades of gar- 
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den tools and many popular kinds are off the market 
for the season. A local pestilence of a kind of worm 
which is attacking the leaves of trees, shrubs, and 
bushes, is causing a call for sprayers and some form of 
insect poison. 

A demonstraction of unusual interest has been con- 
ducted near the Cities this week in the form of a special] 
tractor show. The exhibit contained most of the more 
popular kinds and was extremely interesting. The pos- 
sibility of further opportunity for the sale of tools to 
the tractor owner should be interesting to every hard- 
ware man in the country, from manufacturer to re- 
tailer. This form of power has only begun to be used, 
and the next few years will see a tremendous increase 
in sales of supplies and tools for them. 

Prices show few changes of note. Solder continues to 
climb, with not a chance of a decline soon. Turpentine 
shows the usual fluctuations, and the market on gal- 
vanized sheets and products is strong. Wire and woven 
fencing is nearly impossible in the matter of stock any- 
where. Jobbers are rapidly being sold out of desirable 
kinds and sizes, and retailers find themselves no better 
provided for. Price holds steady despite the shortage. 


Auto TIRES and TuBEs.—The first of June saw 
further advances in some lines of this class of goods. 
It is worth noting also that odd and unusual sizes are 
being discontinued, by the manufacturer. 


AxES.—The shortage of good goods in this line con- 
tinues, although some shipments are being made by the 
mills. Price in some cases is quoted as being the one in 
effect when goods in question are shipped. This adds 
to the confusion in attempting to mark new goods. 

We quote from local jobbérs’ stocks: Single bit axes, base 
weights, $13.75 per dozen; double bit axes, base weights, $18 
per dozen; Sager handled single bit, $15 per dozen; Quaker 
City boys’, $8.50. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Some jobbers, or manufacturers 
branches show a slight weakening along this line though 
generally prices are firm. Sales continue light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett’s No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.10 per ecwt. Barrett's stringed felt, 500 ft. rolls, 
at $1.57 per roll; 20 lb. red rosin paper at 65c. per roll, 25 Ib. 
at 80c., 30 Ib. at 95c. per roll. 

BoLts.—The Government demands are taking prac- 
tically the entire output of the factories and this puts 
the entire burden of supplying the consumer on jobber 
and retailer. Sales seem to be improving where stock 
is available. No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local johhers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40 per cent to 40-5 per cent; large carriage bolts at 30 
per cent; small machine bolts at 40-10 per cent to 40-10-5 
per cent; large machine bolts at 35 per cent; lag screws at 
40-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent to 50-10 per cent; 
tire bolts at 40-10 per cent from standard lists. 

CLIPPERS, TOILET.—Sales of clippers are fairly heavy. 
With the closing of schools in another week there prob- 
ably will be an increase along this line. Prices hold 
firm at old quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Bay State at 
each; Khedive $1.10 each; Triumph No. 1 at $1.60 each. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE, and ELBows.—Sales 
continue light, perhaps fortunately so, as stocks are far 
from heavy. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 28 ga. single bead lap 
joint, 5 inch eaves trough at $6.30 per 100 feet, 28 ga. 3 
inch corrugated conducting pipe at $6.18 per 100 feet, 3 inch 
corrugated elbows at $1.30 per dozen. 

FILES.—Stocks here are low on the popular sizes and 
there is not much hope of sufficient stocks coming 
through from the mills to help materially at the pres- 
ent time. Local prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Riverside files at 60 
per cent discount; Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent discount: 
toyal files, 60-10 per cent discount; Arcade files, 60 per cent 
discount. 

Foop CHOopPPERS.—Sales are good for this season of 
the year showing some improvement as the canning sea- 
son approaches. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Enterprise food chop- 
pers at 25 per cent discount from list; Universal No. 1, $15.55 
per dozen; Universal No. 2 at $18.90 per dozen; Universal 
No. 3 at $25.20 per dozen. 

GALVANIZED PaILs.—There has been no further ad- 
vance made in the price of galvanized ware in the 
past weeks. Sales are continuing at about the same 
level, but most jobber’s and retailer’s stocks are badly 
broken. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8-qt. galvanized 
pails, $3.96 per dozen; 10-qt., $4.48 per dozen; 12-qt., $4.92 per 
dozen; 14-qt., $5.52 per dozen; 16-qt., $6.58 per dozen; 16-qt. 
box pails, $8.40 per dozen; 18-qt. box pails, $9.75 per dozen; 
20-qt. box pails, $11.10 per dozen. 

GALVANIZED TuBs.—The increasing shortage of gal- 
vanized ware in all lines, and tubs are suffering with 
the rest. Sales continue fairly good. There has been 
no change in price in the past weeks. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs, 
$10.40 per dozen; No. 1, $12.80 per dozen; No. 2, $14.40 per 
dozen; No. 3, $16.80 per dozen; No. 1 heavy, $16.94 per dozen; 
No. 2 heavy, $92.04 per dozen; No. 3 heavy, $21.14. 


HANDLES.—The shortage of handles for all purposes 
still continues and there is no improvement in 
factory conditions at the present time. Government 
demands for material of this sort, together with short- 
age of labor contributes to this shortage. Small further 
change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: A. E. hammer han- 
dles, Daniel Boone at $1.10 per dozen; Beauty at 65c. per 
dozen; blacksmiths’ hammer handles, 16-in., Daniel Boone, 
$1.10 per dozen; 18-in., $1.26 per dozen; Beauty, 16-in., 71c. 
per dozen; Beauty, 18-in., 77c. per dozen. Machine hammer 
handles, Daniel Boone, 14 in., $1.10 per dozen; 18-in., $1.37 
per dozen; 16-in:, $1.10 per c&ozen; Beauty machine handles, 
14-in., 66c. per dozen; 16-in., 7lc. per dozen; 18-in., 82c. per 
dozen; 30-in. Daniel Boone sledge handles, $3.30 per dozen: 
36.in., $3.55 per dozen; Extra 30-in. sledge handles, $1.98 per 
dozen; 36-in., $2.30 per dozen; No. 1 handles, 30-in., $1.43 
per dozen; 36-in., $1.85 per dozen. Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, $4.50 per dozen; Crown, $3.60 per dozen; Red Seal, 
$2.85 per dozen; White Seal, $1.75 per dozen. Extra railroad 
pick handles, $3.57 per.dozen; No. 1, $2.86 per dozen; No. 2, 
$2.20 per dozen; Red Seal, $2.91 per dozen; Daniel Boone 
broad axe handles, 16-in., $1.10 per dozen; 17-in., $1.37 per 
dozen; 18-in., $1.48 per dozen; Beauty 16-in. axle handles, 
82c. per dozen; 17-in., 95c. per dozen; 18-in., $0c. per dozen. 
D handle, shovel handles, spade handles, scoop handles, rake, 
hoe and fork handles are 35 per cent from standard lists. 

LINSEED OIL.—Some Argentine flax has been re- 
ceived here in the cities for crushing, but this has not 
been in sufficient quantities to relieve the shortage 
which does exist. Help of the class used in these mills 
is also very scarce, and the conditions promise to be- 
come worse instead of better. No further changes have 
been made.in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
in barrel lots at $1.61 per gallon. Raw, in 
$1.60 per gallon. 

PAINT.—Price is holding steady on paint and pack- 
age trade is improving with the warmer clearer weather 
which we are experiencing. No further change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade house 
paint, $3.10 per gal. in 1-gal, cans; second grade, at $2.15 per 
gal. in 1-gal. cans. 

PouLTRY NETTING.—Sales on poultry netting are ex- 
tremely good, and stock seems to be sufficient at the 
present time to meet all demands. Woven wire fencing 
in the lighter grades that are commonly used for poul- 
try fencing is becoming more scarce every day. Some 
grades and kinds are impossible to obtain now. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Poultry netting in 
rolls at 50 per cent discount from standard list. 

Rope.—There is no change in price and sales are fair. 
Shipments of rope from the factories have somewhat 
improved, although there is still some difficulty in ob- 
taining some sizes and kinds of Manila rope. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Best grade Manila 
at 34c. per lb.; best grade sisal at 24c. per lb.; cotton rope at 
34c. per lb. base; Swedish wire rope at list, plus 25 per cent; 
crucible wire rope at list, plus 25 per cent. 

SasH Corp.—Common sash cord has advanced with 
other cotton products the better grades following the 
market. Sales are very light excepting for repair jobs. 
, We quote from local jobbers’ stocks; Common sash cord 
at 55e. per lb.; best grade, 80%4c. per Ib. 

SoL_pER.—Stocks are very low on solder, with an in- 
creasing price in consequence. Jobbers are limiting 
their customers in quantities as their present stock 
probably covers all they can obtain in any fair quan- 
tity for some time to come. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 66c. per lb.; warranted half and half solder at 70c. 
per lb.; wire solder at 72c. per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—No further advance has been made 
in price, but stocks are very badly depleted. Some of 
the sizes which are more commonly used are almost 
impossible to obtain, and substitutes have to be used. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Black sheets at $6.73 
per 100-lb. base; galvanized sheets at $7.88 per 100-lb. base. 

TURPENTINE.—Turpentine shows some further fluctu- 
ation, but the price remains at about the same level. 
Sales are improved somewhat. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
per gal, 

WIrE.—There has been no change in price, but stocks 
are badly broken. Sales are somewhat lighter than 
when building operations are in full progress. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Plain No. 9 galvan- 
ized wire at $4.85 per 100 Ibs.; black annealed No. 9 wire at 
$4.15 per 100 Ibs. 

WIRE NAILS.—Jobbers are still limiting quantities 
sold to their custmoers as mill shipments are exceed- 
ingly slow and uncertain. Retail sales are light, natur- 
ally which leaves the situation in this direction. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.40 per keg base; coated wire nails at $4.40 per keg base 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 8, 1918. 


HE demand for seasonable hardware throughout 

New England is excellent, and local jobbers have 
put in a very busy week as a result. The market has 
its drawbacks, however, and they are getting more and 
more acute each week. Labor, supplies and transporta- 
tion are the three big overshadowing drawbacks. The 
new draft means fewer men in manufacturing plants, 
fewer to handle goods in transit and fewer efficient men 
in the establishments of local jobbers. June bookings 
by local jobbers are well in excess of those for the cor- 
responding month last year, but it is doubtful if actual 
shipments will be much larger because of the inability 
of the trade to secure goods to fill orders. 

Some of the local heavy hardware jobbers are so dis- 
turbed over the outlook they are sending to their trade 
notices urging the purchase of goods in anticipation of 
wants. Most of these notices state that the govern- 
ment requirements and transportation facilities are such 
that jobbers cannot assume responsibility in the uncer- 
tain times that lay ahead of us. They intimate it may 
be impossible, if trade conditions continue as at present, 
for parties to get supplies of a great many things. 
Some of these notices, already reaching the trade, have 
resulted in heavy orders. Some doubt is expressed by 
jobbers of their ability to satisfy full wants. 

It is rumored here that the government between now 
and July 1 will announce that all express companies 
taken over cannot be expected after June 30 to deliver 
hardware to local railroads. The story is that the gov- 
ernment finds it requires much service from these com- 
panies and is obliged to curtail their business to the 
transportation of goods from the railroad to the con- 
signee. In such a case the jobbers will have to resort 
to local express companies for all shipments other than 
for government purposes. The supply of reliable local 
expresses is exceedingly small. 

Weather conditions of late have been highly favorable 
for “Liberty” or “war” gardens. It is difficult to as- 
certain how many thousands of acres of land are under 
cultivation in New England in back yards and vacant 
plots, but it is certainly very large. In Boston alone 
there are more than 750 one-eighth-of-an-acre war gar- 
dens having a total area of more than twice the size of 
Boston Common. Naturally in metropolitan Boston 
and in other sections of New England where there is 
more vacant space than in Boston proper, gardening is 
on a much larger scale. All these gardens have created 
a larger demand for tools, etc., than ever before has 
been experienced by local jobbers. 

Government construction continues on a mighty scale 
at inland and seaboard New England points. Although 
frame-building construction is restricted, local lumber 
dealers report their inability to supply government de- 
mands. The consumption of all this lumber influences, 
to a large extent, the market for shelf goods of every 
description. 

AiR RIFLE SHOoT.—Air rifle shot recently was ad- 
vanced 90c. a case. 

AxES.—Local jobbers’ stocks of axes are badly broken. 
The demand for same is not quite as active as it was a 
fortnight ago, but is still in excess of supplies. The 
fact that Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont people 
will have to resort to wood for fuel more than ever this 
winter, together with the abnormal government de- 
mand, accounts in a large measure for the unusually 
heavy call for axes this season. There is more wood 
cut and stacked in New England than ever before in 
its history. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

BOLTS AND NutTs.—The supply situation continues to 
grow more discouraging. Jobbers’ stocks are sadly 
broken, and it begins to look as though it would be 
a months before they could satisfactorily replenish 

em. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S. F. 
nuts, same as with H. P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with C. T. 
and D. nuts, 4 x ™% in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount: 
4% x %®% in. and larger, 20 per cent discount: with H. P. 
nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller. 30 per cent discount; 4% x % 
in. and larger, 25 per cent discount; common carriage bolts, 
6 x % in. and smaller, 30 per cent discount; 6% x % in. and 
larger, 20 per cent discount; stove bolts, 1000 lots, 60 per 
cent discount; bolt ends, 25 per cent discount. Semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount: ™% in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case and hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount; C. T. and D. or H. P. nuts, 
blank or tapped, 200-lb. kegs, list plus 1c. 

BUILDING PAPER.—The threatened strike of Metro- 
politan Boston carpenters for higher wages petered out, 


BOSTON 


owing, no doubt, to the fact that very little building is 
going on these days and it was a poor time to present 
demands. It did, however, slow down the market for 
building papers worse than ever, and it has not recov- 
ered. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: No. 1, $69 a ton; No. 2, 
$1.50 a roll: No, 3, $1.45 a roll 

CHAIN.—The great bulk of the call for chain during 
the past week has been for small sizes. As stocks of 
same are badly broken, jobbers have had more or less 
difficulty in filling orders. 


We quote proof coil, self colored chain from jobbers’ stocks : 


3/16 in., $16.10; % in., $14.55; 5/16 in., $13.55; % in., $13; 
7/16 in., $13; % in., $13; 44 in., $13 per 100 Ibs. B. B chain, 
add 2c. per Ib. Twist link chain, add le. a Ib Long link 


chain, le. extra. 

Cut NaiLts.—Supplies of cut nails are comparatively 
small, and the market is exceptionally strong. Most 
sizes larger than 12 pennyweight have been advanced in 
price. One dollar per keg must be added to the base 
price, which is now $6.25 on the following sizes: 12, 20, 
30, 40, 50 and 60 pennyweight and 7 and 8-inch spikes. 

Curry CArps.—There has been an average advance 
of 40 to 50 per cent in curry card quotations. 

FiLtes.—The market on files continues well cleaned 
up on the better kinds, and it is intimated by local job- 
bers that a certain brand will be marked up 10 per cent 
before many days. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock: Nicholson and Black Dia- 





mond files, 50 per cent discount; Arcade, Great Western and 
similar brands, 50, 10 and 7% per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand files, 20 per cent discount, Extra thin taper files, sizes 


8 x 3/16 in., 8 x 4% in. and 8 x 5/6 in., take an advance of 
two inches over the slim list; 8 x % in., take an advance 
of one inch over the slim list. 

GALVANIZED BaRs.—Now that the awning and yacht- 
ing season is on, the market for galvanized bars is 
quite active and prices are very strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x \ in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib.; 1 x 3/16 in., 

2 ft. long, $9; 1 x % in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 1% x % in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80. 

Round, \% in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 per 100 Ib.; 5% in., 18 ft. 
long, $8.70; % in., 8 ft. long, $8.60. 

GARDEN Hose.—The market for garden hose is not 
especially active. Nature, so far this season, has been 
kind to the gardens, and the household demand for hose 
has been backward as a result. But jobbers’ stocks are 
comparatively small and prices hold very strong as a 
result. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, % in., 8%c. per 
ft.; 5% in., 9%c. per ft.; %in., 11 c. per ft.; Olympia, “, in., 
10%c. per ft.; Milo, % in., 13\%c. per ft.; Bull Dog, % in., 
l6c. per ft. 

GuLass.—The market for glass continues very strong 
notwithstanding the fact that the lack of construction 
of office buildings, apartment houses and dwelling houses 
has materially reduced the demand for stock. Manufac- 
turers declare that substantial price advances will be 
made within the near future as a result of govern- 
mental restrictions as to output and the higher freight 
rates. Any advance by manufacturers naturally will be 
followed by local jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent discount; about first three 
brackets, 79 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 per cent 
discount. 7 

IrRon.—More of the local jobbers are charging quan- 
tity differentials. In fact the practice is quite general 
now and it is intimated there is no likelihood of a 
change in policy within the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.765 to $5 
base, per 100 Ib.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12: 
H & P best ifon, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half 
ovals, half rounds and bevels, $7. 

MEASURES.—Quotations on wood measures recentiy 
have been marked up 10 per cent. 

PAINT.—The demand for paints, especially the 
cheaper kinds, is remarkably good considering the high 
bases of the market. The demand is the result of 
the more seasonable weather and “clean-up” campaigns 
in various nearby localities. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Boston grade, best quality 
house paint, bright red, $3.10 a gal: outside white, $3.25; 
inside white, $3.25 and $3.60: gray, blue, yellow and brown, 


$3.10; window blind green, $3.60: dark red. $3.10. Medium 
grade house paint, outside common colors, $2.80 a gal.: out- 
side white, $2.95; inside white, $2.95. Screen paint, black, 


30c. a quart. 

Shellac—Pure white in gallon cans, $4.08 per gal.; pure 
orange in gallon cans, $3.90 per gal. 
_ PouLtTRy NETTING.—A good steady demand and the 
inability of the jobbing trade to replenish stocks in 
large amounts is steadily drawing down on local sup- 
plies. Some of the local trade are of the opinion that 
the recent decision of the President and War Industries 
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Board to hold the price of prime western spelter at 12c. 
a pound may be an influence in poultry netting prices 
during the next three or four months. 

We quote Poultry netting, 
after weaving, 40 per from the 
per cent discount. 

PicKS AND MaATTocks.—The prices on picks and mat- 
tocks recently were advanced 7 per cent. 

PLANES.—An advance of 15 per cent on Sargent’s 
planes is announced. 

PoLIsH.—An advance of 10 per cent on American 
Metal Polish has been made since last reports. 

REFRIGERATORS.—Effective June 1, prices on all sizes 
Eddy Refrigerators were advanced 10 per cent. 

RIvETS.—The market is well cleaned up on desirable 
kinds of rivets, and as consumers are experiencing 
considerable difficulty in getting supplies elsewhere, 
the question of price upon requests for local supplies 
usually is not brought up. In other words, consumers 
appear willing to pay almost anything if they can get 
the goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway 
cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base 

RUBBER TIRE CHANNEL.—The demand for rubber tire 
channel is not particularly good, but as everybody is 
lightly supplied the market holds strong. 

ROOFING PAPER.—The roofing paper market is un- 
changed. The demand continues light, but prices hold 
strong inasmuch as jobbers are finding it extremely 
difficult to get supplies so heavy are Government re- 
quirements from manufacturers. 

We quote from stocks: First quality 
ply, $1.30 a sq:: two-ply, $1.75: three-ply, $2 
quality, one-ply, $1.23; two-ply, $1.60; 
quality, one-ply, 98c.; two-ply, $1.30; 
quality, one-ply, 83c.; two-ply, $1.10; three-ply, $1.37 

Sap-IRONS numbers of Dover sad-irons have 
been marked up 20 per cent. The advance is not uni- 
form, however. 

SASH Corp.—The market for 
sash cord continues very strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
and Silver Lake, 86c. a Ib.; 
Phoenix grade, 62c. to 65c. a Ib. 

ScREW DRIVERS. rfect Handle screw driv- 
ers are now quoted 25 per cent off. 


galvanized 
factory, 45 


from jobbers’ stocks: 
cent discount; 


iron rivets, 40 per 


roofing, one- 
2.12 Second 
three-ply, $1.97. Third 
three-ply, $1.62. Fourth 


jobbers’ 


all kinds and grades of 


Best grades of Sampson 
Lake B, 80c. a Ib.; 


stocks: 


Silver 


Hardware Age 


ScrEws.—The market for wood screws is very strong 
and continually tending upward. Government demands 
on manufacturers are so heavy and the manufacturers’ 
inability to get desirable raw material naturally limits 
local receipts and stocks here are gradually drawing 
down. Prices on wood screws have been advanced to a 
basis of 70 and 20 per cent discount. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 70 and 20 per cent discount; iron machine screws, 45 
per cent discount; coach screws, 40 per cent discount; cap 
screws, 40 per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent discount 

SCREEN Doors.—Prices for screen doors recently were 
marked up 15 per cent. Following the advance there 
has been a keen demand for goods and as local stocks 
are small, the market is on a very strong basis. 

Sinks.—Cast iron sinks have been advanced 
7% per cent on the average. 

STEEL.—Steel bars, etc., are growing scarcer every 
day. In view of the fact that the mills are pledged to 
practically 100 per cent of capacity for Government 
needs, jobbers say it is practically useless to send in 
orders unless they are for Government consumption, 
and that even then they cannot guarantee delivery by 
express or freight. 

We quote soft steel 
rounds and squares, 1% in. 
100 Ibs. ; 


$5.50. 

Angles and channels under 3 in., 
per 100 lbs:; tees, under 3 in., 
$6.50. 

Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagon, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 14% x %-in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner and narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 
lbs. ; broken bundles, $7.25. 

TackKs.—The market is without special feature. There 
is a moderate steady call all the time and stocks are in 
fairly good shape, but prices hold very strong because 
of the general upward tendency in most other lines. 

ee price on splitting wedges has been ad- 
vanced %c. a pound. 

WIRE Cactn.—Ile change in the wire cloth market 
is noted. Local stocks are so broken and it is so difficult 
to get fresh supplies the local jobbers find it difficult 
to fill full orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
$2.50. Black wire cloth, 14 mesh, $3. 
ery from factory are 10c. less than those 


about 


bars from jobbers’ stocks Flats, 
and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 
rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths 
stoc k lengths, $4.765 base 
5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, 


base, per 100 


Black wire clota, 12 mesh, 
Quotations for deliv 
from jobbers’ stock 


Delegates at Recent Louisiana-Mississippi Joint Convention, Alexandria, La. 


Among those visible are A. Simons, H. A. Finley, W. L. 
Turner, F. J. Lewis, Chas. Gayle, Dolsy Guillory, Ed Pedeau, 
E. O. Guillory, Scott Matthews, J. M. Chassion, J. A. Sum- 
mers, Alex Swinney, T. L. Moreau, G. Bennett, Mr. Ross, 
A. Delareaue, D. E. Porter, Geo. E. Baird, Walter Harlan, 
J. R. Chambliss, R. B. Johnson, Kirby Grafton, H. A. Squibbs, 


rr 
_. 


Cc. B. Claughton, Frank Watson, J. A. R. Peart, L. D. Nish 
G. S. Turner, Charles Weydert, L. Bienvenu, L. H. John- 
son, H. L. Mayer, W. C. Bullen, R. D. Nibert, C. E. Davidson 
S. R. Miles, J. T. Jordon, H. W. Hudson, Mr. Willis, H. F 
Kroenke, E. R. Jackson, Mr. Janin, W. F. Colthorp. 
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Automotive and Accessories Exposition for Chicago 


Municipal Pier to House Great Truck, Tractor and Accessories Display in Patriotic 
Effort to Increase Farm Output 


Guests at dinner given to the Farm and 
Trade Press by the Automotive and 
Accessories Exposition, Inc. 


LL the preliminary work necessary in the co- 

ordinating of the various activities of the 
truck, tractor and accessories field has been com- 
pleted, and arrangements have been made to hold 
a great Automotive Accessories Exposition on the 
new Municipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 14 to 21 of this 
year. 

The purpose of the show was forcibly brought 
out at a dinner tendered to the farm and trade 
press Monday evening, May 27, in the Gold Room 
of the Sherman Hotel of that city. President J. E. 
Duffield of the organization made it plain at the 
outset that the exposition contemplated was in 
every sense a patriotic measure, destined to help 
the Government in its propaganda for truck trans- 
portation and the tractorizing’ of the American 
farm. The plan as explained was formed with the 
express purpose of teaching the farmers the prac- 
tical features of the tractor; showing the general 
public that the use of motor trucks will relieve the 
congestion of the railroads and the accessory man- 
ufacturers that their sphere of usefulness is 
broadened by the possibility of keeping in opera- 
tion the thousands of tractors, trucks and motor 
cars already in the possession of owners. 


Too Big for Side Issue 


It has been known for some time that the auto- 
motive accessories industry is too great an enter- 
prise to be included as a mere side issue to the big 
automobile shows of the country. Also the truck 
manufacturers have long desired a national show- 
ing of their product, and especially is this desire 
keen at the present time, by reason of the motor 
truck’s wonderful advance in commercial, indus- 
trial and military uses. Tractor makers, too, have 
come to realize that their efforts can be made to 
produce greater results if coupled with those of 
the truck and accessory producers. All this has 
paved the way for the exposition contemplated. 

The Municipal Pier of Chicago offers facilities 
for exhibiting and demonstrating such as prob- 
ably no other building in the world can, and as 
Illinois is one of the foremost states in farm pro- 
duction, the selection seems a very logical one. 
Already more square feet of display space have 
been sold than was used last year, when the 
nucleus of the present organization held the Ford 
Accessories Exposition in the Chicago Coliseum. 
As the enterprise is only beginning to get under 
way, it is easy to see that the big show will lead 


anything of the kind ever attempted before. The 
farmers are expected to take advantage of the edu- 
cational possibilities offered them and attend in 
good volume, while there is little doubt that hun- 
dreds of hardware merchants carrying automotive 
accessories will be on hand. There will be special 
attractions to bring the people from far and near, 
and the demonstrations will be of the most prac- 
tical nature. In fact, it is intended that the show 
will embrace almost a full course in the handling 
of motor trucks and tractors, and in the uses and 
methods of applying the various accessories. 
Not for Profit 

The Automotive and Accessories Exposition 
is not to be promoted for profit. None of the 
promoters are to receive any remuneration for 
their services and only those hired to do the actual 
work connected with the displays, etc., are to be 
paid. 

Manager H. V. Buelow has opened offices at the 
Hotel New Southern, Chicago, and is now actively 
on the job. It is planned to hold frequent noon- 
day lunches to bring the committees together and 
dinners are to be given at which the press are to 
be kept informed of the progress of the work. 

The farm paper representatives have declared 
themselves heart and soul behind the movement 
and will immediately begin a campaign to insure 
the farmer attendance. 

Automotive accessories have played a big part 
in war-time conservation by increasing efficiency 
—mileage and service—and by decreasing the 
costs of up-keep and operation of motor vehicles. 
The Automotive and Accessories Exposition will 
be a big factor in bringing home to all the tre- 
mendous strides which American manufacturers 
have made toward helping to win the war. 


Obituary 


George Frederick Ki:ter, secretary of Mont- 
gomery & Co., 105 Fulton Street, New York, died 
recently at Monticello, N. Y., in his forty-ninth year. 
He is survived by a widow and two sons. 

W. F. Keep, a retired tk rdware merchant of Chi- 
cago, died in Santa Barbara, Cal., recently. He 
was born in Lockport, N. Y., and educated there. 
He entered business in 1868 and established the 
hardware firm of Miller Bros. & Keep. He retired 
some years ago. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


A Departmentized Page Ad—A New Store Paper from North Dakota—A 
Hardware Thrift Stamp Selling Idea—Inviting a 
New Population to Trade with You 
By Burt J. PARIS 


Stating the Case Exactly 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 

W. DARBY, adman for the Foster-Farrar 

* Co., Northampton, Mass., sent us this ad, 
which is a sharp drive for war garden recruits. We 
haven’t noticed before this an ad on war gardens 
quite so strongly worded, but this sort of talk is 
needed to impress some people with the importance 
of helping to personally provide some of their own 
food supplies. 

This ad will wake a good many folks to a sense 
of their duty in the matter of war gardens. And in 
a town like Northampton, located in the rich Con- 
necticut Valley, with plenty of spare garden land, 
the appeal should be productive of excellent results. 

Mr. Darby writes us an interesting letter advis- 
ing us of his store activities and his advertising and 
selling plans. Mr. Darby also wonders just what 
we look like while poring over hardware ads and 
pushing our pencil across reams of paper. Some 
day we’ll have a nice picture made of ourself and 
put in the paper, provided the editor will stand for 
it. Suffice it to say for the present that we are 
getting on toward 35, weigh about 220 pounds, mar- 
ried but still have a fairly good head of hair left. 

Mr. Darby thanks us for past criticisms of his 





WarGarden Munitions 


60,000 experienced farm hands have already been 
taken from the farms of America. Think what this 
means. 

It means, if you have room for a garden and do 
not have one, you are a slacker. It is not a matter of 
convenience or inclination, but of patriotism and na- 
tional duty. 

We can furnish all the ammunition you peed in 
ogy of Tools and Seeds. You provide the land and 

r. 





FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


felepbone 11 162 Main Street 
Open Saturday Evening Opposite Draper Hote) 











No. 1—Getting after the garden slacker 


A LR a Mate mm 


It’s up to You 


Will you INVEST your money 
with Uncle Sam now? 
—, ee 
Let Germany TAKE IT AWAY 
from you later? 





You will either invest your money 
with Uncle Sam now, at good interest 
rates, to help win this war, or— 

You will give it up later to pay 
Germany's war cost---and as much 
more as Germany chooses to collect. 


BUY A THRIFT STAMP--TODAY 
TOMORROW--THE NEXT DAY-- 
| and EVERY day till the war ends. 





Contributed by 
| The Foster-Farrar Co. 


No. 2—A Thrift Stamp idea of unusual merit 


ads and states that our comments have been of 
value to him in shaping his publicity. 


More from Mr. Darby 
No. 2 (Envelope 2% in. x 4% in.) 

Mr. Darby also sent us an envelope of manila on 
which was printed the story herewith reproduced. 
This envelope was used by girls selling Thrift 
Stamps in a local parade. 

Each envelope contained one Thrift Stamp. The 
girls sold about $900 worth, which comes pretty 
near to being a record for a parade campaign in 
a town of the size of Northampton, Mass. 

Personally, we think this is a bang-up Thrift 
Stamp idea. Stamps get fairly sticky this sort ol 
weather, especially when dangled on a perspiring 
finger, and the envelope idea is at once far more 
sanitary and attractive. We would like to see other 
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OLSON. HEGG & CO 











of its arc. 


Approx 

Design No. Height in. weight per rod 
6-26 26 96 
6-32 32 11.2 
6-39 39 128 
6-47 49 “46 





Made of tough, springy wire, Galvanized by a hot process 
with a smooth and even coating of high-grade spelter (Zinc) 
enormous tensile strength and so elastic thet its adjusiment to weather con- 
ditions is perfect. 

The Flexo Joint embodies flexibility and simplicity in construction and 


It carries 


insures s perfect and secure union of the horizontal or stay wires, and the 
main or line wires oroducing « fence that will readily conform to any 
ground surface. 
The tension curve used in each strand of wire is not merely a crimp or bend 
with sharp angles to injure the wire, but a triple curve true at every point 
While apparently insignificant in itself the great pumber of 
these curves scientifically placed are of great benefit, and allows the fence 
to retain its normal position under ail conditions, previdirg fcr exparsicn or 
contraction due to climatic changes or any sudden or severe shock 
Specifications: —Top and bottom wires No. 9. Line and stay wires No 
1) ga Galvanized springy steel wire. Stays 6.in apart 


Price per rod 
Soe 


60 
TO 
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Seve the wa rol the taste 
Eat less cream and pie 
| For the allies sake, cut out the cake 


| 


| Save food and win, or die 
| Keep fighters fit—this your bit 

That is the reason why.” 
| The Chair Man 
| M.S. Digness, and Hans Livedahlen 
are having Louden Litter Carriers in 
stalled in their barns. This will save 
them much hard disagreeable work 


| Herman Olson backed up to our front 
door and loaded up a new range the 
other day 


Carl Kiabo took out a new Detroit 
Vapor Oil Stove some ‘ime ago. Carl 
believes in helping Garfield conserve 
| fuel and one of the best ways of doing 
| this is to use oi! for cooking 


Get your Lawn Mowers ground early 


Talk about high prices! Our draymen 
| hauled over a small load of rope the 
| other day that cost us nearly $700.00. A 
| few days before they hauled over six 
| coils of rope that cost $449.00, Think 
| of it nearly $1200.00 for rope that could 
easily be hauled in one load, yes even 

| loaded into a ‘fliver.”” Three years ago 
| the sain» amount of rope would have 
| cost only about three or four hundred 
|dollars. Nevertheless we still sell you 
| %in. Manilla hay rope @12¢ per foot or 
| 11 49¢ per foot in lots of 100 feet or more 
Mrs. J. A. Dab! paid us a visit re- 

| cently and before she left she was the 





lowner of a beautiful big Gum Wood 








YOU TAKE NO CHANCES! 


Razors are 


Guaranteed for Life 


| Dresser 
Rev. A. J. Eikeland purchased one of 
| our Congoleum rugs for his library last 
| week 





| We have some splendid values in 
| Reed Baby Carriages and Collapsible 
| Go carts 

| Crescent wrenches have been off the 
| market for some time. We are glad to 
|report however, that we have suc 
| ceded in getting a few and willbe able 
jto supply our customers for a limited 


time 
| 





to us. 





No. 
Olson, Hegg & Co., Hatton, N. D., read our re- 
marks on store papers from time to time, and to-day 
they have a paper of their own, Hardware News. 
Hardware News consists of eight pages, printed 
on a good grade of m. f. book paper in three-column 


WE GIVE 5% DISCCUNT FOR CASH 


No. 3—A new store paper and a good one 
hardware men try out the idea and report results 


3 (8 in. x 10 in.) 


Another New Store Paper Recruit 


It certainly won for the Foster-Farrar Co. 











hands a Strong, 





These Hair Clippers 


TWO SHILLINGS 


Post Free Anywhere in N.S. Wales. 





A Hair Clipper for the million ata 
itude 


price for the multitu 


You couldn't wish for a better pair 


of Hair Clippers than these, which put 


in your hands a highly efficient con- 
trivance at a revolutionary low price. 


A spark from the Anvil of Inspira- 
tion suggested these clippers—and a 


clever brain developed the idea into a 
thoroughly practical, perfect, piece of 


mechanism. 


And now—for the price of Two 
HAIRCUTS—we can place in your 
lain, Dependable 

Pair of Hair Clippers suitable for 


the whole bang family—besides en- 
abling the “head” 
always keep his beard neatly trim- 
«med. 


house to 


Note the Low Price— 


2/- 


Post Free in N.S.W 





at Nock & Kirby's. 
See These Clever 
Hair Clippers 


In Our Windows 


Note the unique design—how it has 


eliminated superfluous weight and ma 
terial, and withal retained al! that 
guarantees strength simplicit and 


satisfactory service 


Note also the Best Quality Steel 
Blades, tempered and hardened equal 
to the best; and you'll freely acknow 
ledge you're face to face with the best 
two bob’s worth in all Australia 


TWO 





SHILLINGS, 


POST FREE 








‘PHONES: CITY, 9980 (SIX LINES) 


measure. 


special articles and good editorials. 


A feature is a price-comparison page. 
articles are listed and the heading reads as follows: 
“Compare these prices with what you are asked to 
pay elsewhere and remember when making compari- 
sons that we give 5 per cent discount for cash, and 
there is no freight to pay.” 
old friends the mail-order specialists. 


The paper is very well edited, has lots 
of store news and customer jottings, as well as 


Some wallop for our 


Thirty-five 
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in which to buy. 


a wholesome 


RL. Le 


Bamberger’s! 


Become acquainted. 
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Why, as a New Neighbor, 
You Should Shop at 


Because this isa DIFFERENT store! It 
is a'pleasanter, more aggressive kind of place 
It is a place of vast stocks 
—overflowing assortments of merchandise— 
which one may buy at lower prices. A store 
of smiles—where new faces are greeted with 
kind of courtesy. 


Walk 
As new 


neighbors in the community, we welcome you. 








No. 4—An appeal to your war population 


Two pages in this issue of the News are entirely 
given over to display ads. 
wherever possible. 
page ad or a page filled with smaller ads. 
ads are smaller than a page, it is far better to sepa- 
rate them so that there will be reading matter on 


every page. 


We would avoid this 
Do not run more than one full- 
If your 


Have You a War Population ? 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 


81% in.) 


All George-street Trams Stop at Our Doors. 








NOCK & KIRBY, LTD., 


“The Home ef Neted Low Prices for General Hardware and Drapery,” 
188, 190, 192, 194, 1948 GEORGE-STREET (Near Circular Quay), SYONEY 








No. 5 





7” . . . 
The copy did as much work as the low price 


We made an excursion into the department store 
field to get this ad. It was used by Bamberger’s 
Store in Newark, N. J., and is directed at the fami- 
lies moving into town whose men folks are engaged 
in shipbuilding work. 

Government war activities extend to many sec- 
tions of the country, and if your locality is receiving 
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Hardware Age 





TELEPHONE 
| SERVICE 


“QUALITY ALWAYS FIRST”’ 


[fs the slogan that we adhere to strictly. It is the slogan that has made us 
able to expand from a one-floor store to an immense organization occupy- 


ing an entire building consisting of four floors and basement. Large warehouses at Bloomingdale. Road and Eaton 
| Place and an Automobile Storage Battery Station at 698 Main Street. We have grown, until today we have the 
“ 
| largest business of its kind in Conwral Ld England, enploving epwende of sixty people. “Quality Always First” 
ve that it is the truth always, and it has 
r a an spare. Make ita point to thoroughly 
our service every minute in the day 





| won confidénce from the 


DELIVERY 
SERVICE. 


Our automobile delivery sys- 
tem reaches to every point in 
the city limits twice each day. 
By ordering early in the ttorn- 
ing or early in the afternoon 
you are assured of prompt de- 
livery. All delivery informa. 
tion can be had quiekly by eall- 
ing, shipper, 


Park 2560 
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Machinist Tools 
Department 





| “Auto Accessories 
Department 
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Carpenter Tools 
Department 


ELBOTRIC DIULLA 


Representing 








=== Tableware Department and Gift Room 


We Extend to You a Cordial Invitation 





Mill Supplies 
Department _ 


Agents for 
American 
Steel 
Pulleys 








Builders Hardware 
Department | 


yr thd hardware for @ whole how 
Sardware tor 


« ARS 
DOOR HANGERS AND TRACK—LATOHES—BOLDS 


satay 
GLASS KNOBS, BTC 
Worcester Agents 
P. & F. Corbin’s 
Hardware 








Cutlery 
Department _ 


CLEAVERA, BTC 


Soldiers’ Supplies 


Wrist Watches. 
‘comfort Kite 
nafety Hasore 














GARDEN 


404 MAIN STREET 











WE OCCUPY AN ENTIRE BUILDING 


Duncan & Goodell Co. 


(Corner of Pearl Street) 
Everyready Service Station, Branch, 698 Main Street, Two Doors North of Wellington 
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No. 


an influx of war workers, it would be an excellent 
idea to model an ad after this one of Bamberger’s 
and go after this trade. 

People new to a neighborhood will welcome an an- 
nouncement of this kind and you will discover that 
it is very effective publicity. 

Brought in the Buyers 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 7 in.) 

Over in Australia they are feeling the effect of 
war’s blight somewhat more than we are over here. 
This ad was sent us by Mr. H. T. Nock, director of 
publicity for Nock & Kirby, Ltd., Sydney, and re- 
flects the spirit of economy that is being observed 
in that far-off land. 

Mr. Nock tells us that the ad yielded remarkable 
results in a very short time. Many buyers testified 
that the snappy wording of the ad influenced them 
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6—An index of a store’s stocks 


to come in and purchase just’ as much as did the 
low price, which serves to prove for the millionth 
time that it is what you put in an ad that brings 
results and not simply the space it occupies. 

Try out this copy on some specialty and we be- 
lieve it will be just as effective transplanted on our 
soil. 


An Impressive Page Announcement 


No. 6 (Page ad) 

If this ad, sent us by Duncan & Goodell Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., were entered in a prize advertising 
contest, we feel pretty sure it would come out on 
top. 

Our comments resolve into this: Read over this 
ad carefully, not forgetting the strong opening talk, 
and then file it away against the time when you 
decide to make a big announcement yourself. 


Reading matter continues on page 72 
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The Sensible Convenient Way! 


HERE are three ways of doing anything—right, 

half-right and wrong. The right way for the hard- 
ware merchant is to have the goods which are wanted 
quickly available without annoying, time-consuming, 
hunting around to find various parts. That’s why you 
and your customers will like 


Stanley Sc Hinges 
Packed with Screws 
one pair in a box 


“Why, of course,” you'll say, what they want by referring 
“that’s the right way to pack to the Stanley Hinge Display. 
hinges.” That's why it’s the This consists of + strong card 
Stanley way. board panels hinged on a steel 
All you have to do is to hand support showing full size, the 
out the package. various stvles and. sizes of 


Your customers can find just Stanley Hinges and Hasps. 


For rapid sales, low selling cost, and thorough satisfaction, Stanley Sc Hinges, packed with 
screws, are unequalled. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN CONN., U.S. A. 


New York, 100 Lafayette St. Chicago, 73 East Lake St. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, includir 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also I’ulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hanger 
and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Pox Strapping, and Cold 


Rolled Strip Steel. 
Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill, use. 


See our advertisement on “Box Strapping” in this issue 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Pipeless Warm Air Furnace 


The Modern Way Furnace Com- 
pany, Shoaff Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has brought out the Modern Way 
Pipeless Warm Air Furnace. The 
chief feature claimed for this princi- 
ple of construction is _ simplicity, 
using as few parts as possible and 
making it easy to install. The cast- 
ings are heavy, which lengthens the 
life of the furnace and a triangular 
bar grate is used. The fire pot is 
made in two styles, but the corru- 
gated two-piece firepot is the style 
most used. This furnace has also 
been built and equipped with the new 


Pipeless Warm Air Furnace 


type slotted firepot, which admits air 
through the sides of the furnace and 
greatly improves combustion of the 
gases in burning soft coal. 

Both types are corrugated, strong 
and heavily built. The combustion 
dome is corrugated both inside and 
outside. The radiator is made in one 
piece, which prevents the possibility 
of gas escaping through leaky joints. 
The radiator is deep, having a large 
throat, with a considerable heat sur- 
face and fire travel. This enables the 
user to burn a very low grade of fuel. 
The casing is made of triple steel, 
using an asbestos and corrugated lin- 
ing on the inner casing. The front 
is all-cast, of massive design and 
fitted with a double door for ease in 
firing, either when using wood or soft 
coal. There is a commodious water 
pan placed in front to insure a proper 
degree of moistened heat. The’ ash 
pit is deep and roomy. 


Safety Blade Sharpener 


The Hyfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 48 Franklin Street, New York, 
manufactures the Hatfield Safety 
Razor Blade Sharpening Machine 


which sharpens razor blades with a 
lateral motion. The company has re- 
cently shipped some of them to remote 
sections of the globe. Several lately 
sent abroad were shipped to India, 
one to Spain, a twenty-four blade 
machine to Auckland, New Zealand, 
together with a twelve blade machine 
to the same quarter of the globe. Of 
course the twelve blade and twenty- 
four blade machines sharpen auto- 
matically and rapidly that number 
during one operation. Merchants 
handling safety razors, who are de- 
sirous of locating an automatic ma- 
chine for quickly and cheaply sharp- 
ening safety blades will be supplied 
gratis and promptly with illustrated 
and descriptive literature explaining 
the details of this time and labor sav- 
ing device. 


Machinists’ Tool Chests 


The Union Tool Chest Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., is manufacturing 
several lines of tool chests for ma- 
chinists, tool makers and _ pattern 
makers, having some characteristics 
different from others recently de- 
scribed in these columns. 

Style D, in three sizes, is made of 
quartered oak and also leatherette 
covered in the DD and DDD numbers, 


Tool Chest,’ Style D 


the drawers being lined when ordered. 
The DDD or larger size has paneled 
back and front and the covered chests 
have quartered oak drawer fronts. 


Tool Chest, Style E 


The E style is made in two sizes, E 
and EE, the E size having top handle 
only. In both of the latter the 
drawers will be lined when so or- 
dered. This group is made of quar- 
tered oak and has seven drawers with 
a depth of 8 in. (front to back), 
affording ample space for large sets 
of tools. The illustrated trade litera- 
ture of the company gives in exact 
detail the various features of the en- 
tire line too detailed to reproduce 
here. 


Dumore Type A Drill 


The Wisconsin Electric Company, 
Racine, Wis., is offering the Dumore 
Type A Drill especially adaptable for 
use by manufacturers and jewelers 
in connection with light, sensitive 
work. The illustration shows the ma- 
chine equipped with a direct connected 
variable speed type of motor, together 
with a No. 1 Jacobs chuck and a six- 
speed controlling unit, making possi- 
ble speeds ranging from 500 to 10,000 


Drill, with Motor, for Sensitive Work 


revolutions per minute. The controller 
is placed on the floor and regulated by 
foot pedal pressure. 

This drill permits of a wide range 
of operation as it may be used on 
steel, cast iron, brass, aluminum, 
fibre, hard rubber and other materials. 
The table is adjustable and gives the 
drill a stroke of % in. The capacity 
of the machine is for drilling holes 
up to 1/16 in. diameter in steel and 
% in. diameter in soft alloys. Holes 
can be drilled to the center of a 5 in. 
circle. The motor and chuck are in 
perfect dynamic or running balance, 
which assures smoothness of operation 
and accurate results. 


Peerless Clothes Line Pulley 

Ritch & Pidge, 546 Chrisler Ave- 
nue, Schenectady, N. Y., have added 
to their lines of household specialties 
the Peerless easy running clothes line 
pulley. The pulley, 6 in. in diameter, 
has a large deep groove which pre- 
vents the line from being cut or 
pinched. Should a line break the 
groove is large enough to receive a 
spliced or knotted line without diffi- 
culty. 

The guard and loop by which the 
Peerless pulleys are hung consist of 
wrought iron which will not break 
from sudden strain or frost as would 


cast iron. 


Reading matter continues on page 74 
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Distinguishes Men—and Enterprises 


A clean record of forty years stands back of the rugged character in 
every unit of 


The R-W line 


One product which exemplifies the exceptionally high character em- 
bodied in every unit of R-W manufacture is R-W No. 435 (patented) 





Garage Door. 
Hardware 


Sells itself. Gives your customer perfect satisfaction. 


Cost comparatively small. 
Effectively advertised to prospective garage builders, contractors and 


architects all over the 
United States. 





Models, display signs, illus- 
trations, booklets, circulars 
and electrotypes furnished 
dealers. 


Conveniently packed in 
strong wooden box. 
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Elevator Door Fixtures 
Fire Door Hardware 
Store Ladders 8. Shelves 










Write for complete information and illustrated book, 
“Distinctive Garage Door Equipment."’ Sent without 








Door Openers &Closers obligation. 
Benches & Vises 

Door Checks & Hinges 

Hardware Specialties e Ww; > 

Mounted Grindstones Richards: ilcox’™\anufacturin? (0 
head Carriers 

ae “A hanger Saaee AurorA, ILuinois, USA. cennnarenan 

for any door pve Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London Ont. pepo 
that slides “A hanger for any door that slides” 
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As most clothes lines have extra 
length, which depends in a hank from 
the line, the pulley for the pole has a 
guard which prevents a hank from 
riding over the edge. This keeps the 
line from jumping the pulley and 
makes unnecessary pole climbing to 
replace the line. 

The Peerless clothes line adjuster 
will lengthen the life of a clothes line, 
which should be slackened when not 
in use, as wet weather will stretch and 
sometimes break it. With this ad- 





Peerless clothes line pulley 


juster a clothes line can be drawn 
tight or slackened in a moment. The 
Peerless adjuster has a positive grip 
of 2 in. on the line and will not slip 
with a heavy load. 

As wind sways the clothes the pul- 
ley locks shown in the illustration lock 
the wheel and upper and lower lines, 
thereby keeping clothes from moving 
out and wrapping around the pole, 
becoming soiled or torn. 

The Peerless pulley turns on a %- 
in. cold rolled steel pin, and the lib- 
eral clearance between the guard and 
hub of the pulley insures easy run- 
ning and prevents undue tightening. 


All-Steel Vacuum Bottle 


The Stanley Insulating Company, 
43 Exchange Plaee, New York, is 
manufacturing the Ferrostat all-steel, 
non-breakable vacuum bottle, made 
entirely of metal and guaranteed by 
the company. 

The unique and distinctive feature 
of this bottle is that it is of unbreak- 





Von-Breakable Vacuum Bottle 


able construction with no glass fillers, 
or other breakable parts. It consists 
of two steel chambers, separated by a 


vacuum space, the inner chamber be- 
ing lined with a flexible enamel, 
which, it is said, possesses the sani- 
tary qualities of glass and_ the 
strength of the steel to which it is 
fused. The company emphasizes both 
the bottle’s thermal efficiency and its 
ability to give satisfactory service 
under various degrees of usage. 


Tender Meater 


V. J. Welcome, 1324 Bond Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has placed on the 
market what is called the “Tender- 
Meater.” This kitchen utensil is made 
of.clear hardwood with a straight 
back and rounded working surface. 
It is 8 in. wide, 3 in. extreme depth 
and 1 in. thick. The circular portion 
has three grooves running lengthwise 
each 4 in. wide and 3/16 in. deep. 
In use the tougher portions of meat, 














Hardwood “Tender Meater” 


steak or roast, are placed upon a flat, 
firm surface so that the instrument 
can be rocked back and forth with the 
two hands and over both sides of the 
meat. Among the points made by the 
manufacturer are that it will make 
more palatable and tender meats other 
than choice cuts, at the same time 
helping to distribute more evenly 
throughout the meat its natural 
juices. 


Steel Spring Sash Skids 


A. W. Drake Mfg. Company, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., has patented and put on the 
market the Neverluce curved spring 
steel Sash Skids. This device is for 
application to each side of the window 
sash to insure a close fit, for the pre- 
vention of rattle and noise, keeping 
out cold, rain or snow, also dust and 
dirt of any kind. The skid is made 














Neverluce sash skid 


of a special Vulcanite steel with an 
anti-rust finish, 3% x % in. in di- 
mensions, which under pressure ex- 


Hardware Age 


tends to 3% in. long, when the two 
curved sections 4 in. deep at center 
are flattened by compression. These 
curved springs for taking up slack 
are installed by placing them on the 
face of the sash sides, convex side out, 
when by pressing with two fingers the 
two curved spring surfaces slide 
under the window stop or strip until 
all but the offset in center, having two 
small holes for fastening, is hidden 
from view. The skid is held by two 
tacks driven in this offset. 

It is suggested that if there is too 
great tension a little soap, vaseline or 
other suitable lubricant can be rubbed 
on the surface of the window stop 
against which the skids slide. The 
skids may be placed without removing 
the window stop or even raising the 
sash. It is also asserted that wher- 
ever these skids are fitted on win- 
dows they serve as weather strips be- 
cause they, automatically, always keep 
the sash close against the surface of 
the outer window strip. 

Windows of ordinary size should 
have four skids, one to each corner of 
sash. Extra large windows may re- 
quire six to each sash. Small win- 
dows need but two skids, one to each 
side and in center of sash. 


Sewing Machine Oil 


One of the items manufactured by 
the Visco Chemical Products Com- 
pany of Cleveland, O., of special in- 
terest to the hardware trade is a four- 
ounce bottle of high grade sewing ma- 
chine and general purpose oil that 
can be sold at a good profit for 10 
cents. By using a flat blake bottle in- 
stead of an indented bottle, a better 
space is given for a label sufficiently 
large to allow suggestions for the 
oil’s various uses. This style bottle 
also makes a bigger, better looking 
package. 


n 


® _ 
! 1 


FOR OILING 
SEWING MACHINES 
TALKING MACHINES 


WARRANTED NOT TO CUM 


Visco Chemical Products Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S A 











New bottle for Visco oil 


This company also puts up a Visco 
Cedar Oil Polish in regular 25c size 
bottles that can be sold at a profit for 
from 10 to 15 cents. Can be bought 
from your jobber or diréct from your 
manufacturers. Both products are 
packed one-half gross to the case. 


Reading matter continues on page 76 
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HERE IS A FAST SELLER AT 
GOOD PROFIT TO YOU, 
DEALERS. NO OTHER 
DOOR BOLT LIKE IT! 


The Improved “‘Drawtite”’ 
Door Bolt No. 396 





ADE of malleable iron and 
arranged for attaching to end 
of single, double or parallel 


doors. It draws the doors tight together 
or against the building, making them 
weatherproof. 


When desired an ordinary padlock may 
be locked through hole shown in the 
draw-plate, thus preventing operation 
of bolt and insuring protection against 
theft and trespassing. Bolt cannot be 
removed when locked as it is securely 
held by invisible screw as shown by 
phantom in illustration. 


Packed one bolt in box with catch 
and screws ready to apply. 





ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
DANVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 

















Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


CaBoT, ARK.—-The Johnson-Cloyes Hardware Company has 
purchased the hardware business of M. Young. 

STUTTGART, ARK.—The Rice Belt Hardware & Machinery 
Company, which conducts both a wholesale and retail hard- 
ware business, requests catalogs on the following lines: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, bug- 
gies, washing machines, tractors and threshing machinery. 

BUCKINGHAM, CoL.—The Buckingham Hardware Company 
is now occupying its new building. The company’s plant was 
destroyed by fire some time ago. 

GRANBY, CONN.—The F. B. Lockwood Company, dealing in 
automobile accessories, belting and packing, cutlery, builders’ 
hardware, galvanized and tin sheets, mechanics’ tools, shelf 
hardware, etc., has sold out to the Granby Company. 

MIDDLETOWN, DeL.—The Short & Walls Lumber Company 
has commenced business here and will carry on a wholesale 
and retail business in galvanized and tin sheets, heavy hard- 
ware, lime and cement, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
shelf hardware, prepared roofing, to which a complete stock 
of builders’ hardware had been added. 

CHARLESTON, ILL.—The Charleston Hardware Company has 
moved to a new location. 

PAXTON, ILL.—Keller & Beatty have added a line of har- 
ness to their regular stock, on which they request catalogs, 
together with catalogs on a general line of hardware. 
have moved their hard- 
Catalogs requested. 


PIPER City, ILL.—Strasma Bros, 
ware stock to the Roberts Building. 

CEDAR Rapips, lowa.—E. L. Rogers has purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Runkle in the hardware business at 115 North 
First Street. The name of the concern has been changed 
to E. L. Rogers & Son. Mr togers has also bought the 
Ohman hardware stock, which he will consolidate with his 
own, Catalogs requested on buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, lubricat- 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 


ing oils, mechanics’ 


poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, re- 


frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

CorwitH, Ilowa.—S. A. Anderson has bought the Glidden 
hardware store from Kling & Johnson. 

GERMANIA, IOWA W. E. Gutknecht & Co. have taken over 
the stock of Wortman & Ukena. 

AINSWORTH, NEB.—C. S. Pettit requests catalogs on bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, toys, games and washing 
machines. 


supplies, dog collars, 


TEKAMAH, NEB.—George Baker has so!d his stock to the 
Rice-Alderman Hardware. 

DAWSON, N. D.—C. P. Peterson & Co. have moved their 
hardware stock to a new building and added a line of 
furniture. Catalogs requested on stoves and furniture. 

MINoT, N. D.—C. H. Withers & Co. have opened a store 
here. Cream separators, gasoline engines, refrigerators and 
automobile accessories will be included in their stock. 

MCVILLE N. D.—N. O. Hangan requests catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 


naces, 


line engines, 


SouTH SOLON, On10.—L. C. Titus requests catalogs on auto- 


mobile supplies and accessorie: 
COVINGTON, OKLA.—Watts & Co. 
ner Bros. hardware stock. 


have purchased the Con- 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA Kk. D. Marshall has bought the 
stock of the Nation Company, 114 West Grand Avenue. The 
concern will hereafter be known as the Marshall Hardware 
Company. Catalogs requested on aluminum ware. 

STROUD, OKLA.—The J. C 


C. Comer Hardware Company now 
owns the stock of the A. B. 


Hester Hardware Company. 


WAPANUCKA, OKLA.—S. O. Youngblood has opened a store 
here which will be known as the Arcade. His stock will 
comprise the following, on which he requests catalogs: Belt- 
ing and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware 
cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, ranges and cook stoves, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

TOWANDA, Pa.—W. M. Spalding has moved his hardware 
store to a new location. The building, which he recently 
purchased, has been remodeled and new show cases and cabi- 
nets installed. 

VANDERGRIFT, PA.—John W. Alter has started in business 
here. A complete stock of hardware, etc., will be carried. 

AGAR, S. D. Sdward Ryan has sold his hardware stock 
and business to J. B. Archer. 

WATERTOWN, S. D.—T. G. 
& Towslee. 

GAINESVILLE, TEX.—Schad & Pulte have opened a store 
here. Their stock will consist of a line of the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: MBuilders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, mechanics’ tools, 
points, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges 
and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

DAVENPORT, WASH.—The Denson & Cassels Company have 
taken over the stock of Denson & Son. 

NEW CARLISLE, OHTo.—The Knoop Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, to do 
both a wholesale and retail business. The incorporators are 
John W. Knoop, J. M. Kaylor, W. H. Brenneman, C. B. 
Crane and Harry B. Smith. 

DRUMRIGHT, OKLA.—The Newton Hardware Company, 
which has bought the C. G. Herman stock, requests catalogs 
on automobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture 
department, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games and wash- 
ing machines. 

DUNCAN, OKLA.—The Edwards Hardware Company has re- 
cently bought the Melton hardware stock. Catalogs requested 
on the following items: Automobile accessories, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, furniture department, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. 

SASAKWA, OKLA.—The 
opened a store here. 

MONITOR, OrE.—The Monitor Mercantile Company, former- 
Ww of Woodburn, has commenced business here. 


WELLSBORO, Pa.—W. W. Lowell has taken over the stock 
of Gardner & Walz. 

Humpro.tpt, S. D.—The implement firm of Flannery, Flem- 
ing & Kruse will be operated under the firm name of Flannery 
& Fleming. Mr. Kruse has retired from business. 

SEATTLE, WasH.—The Alaska Hardware Company has 
started in business at 905 Railroad Avenue. The new con- 
cern requests catalogs on fishing tackle, etc. 

CoLumMBus, Wis.—The Columbus Hardware Company has 
bought the stock of Edward Weber at Baraboo and consoli- 
dated it with its own. 

MonroE, Wis.—The Andrew Lewis Hardware Company 
stock has been sold. Streiff & Bauman are the purchasers. 

REEDSBURG, Wis.—The Ellenberg Hardware Company has 
taken over the hardware business formerly owned by Ellen- 
berg & Ost. 

SHERIDAN, Wis.—The Hanson Hardware Company has been 
succeeded by J. O. Hanson & Co. The new firm will handle 
a line of automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets. 
gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tir 
shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines, 

THE MorrisoN-BLACKWOOD HARDWARE, LIMITED, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, which has recently started in 
the wholesale hradware business, requests catalogs and price 
lists from manufacturers of builder's hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, shelf hardware of all kinds, pipe fittings and engin¢ 
room supplies, tinware, enamelware, cutlery, paints, oils, etc 


Lamm has succeeded Towslee 


Sasakwa Hardware Company has 
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{UNIVERSAL | 


Food Choppers Bread Makers 
Coffee Percolators 


Food today costs more. We are all out to make this food go just as far as 
possible. Universal Food Choppers, Bread Makers and Percolators con 
serve food. We have spent thousands of dollars to impress this fact. 
UNIVERSAL Bread Maker makes better bread than the baker at less 
cost. No loss of ingredients. Absolutely sanitary because hands do not 
touch the dough. 


UNIVERSAL Food Chopper makes left-overs into palatable, nutritious 


dishes. 
The UNIVERSAL method excels all other Ways of making coffee because 
the percolating process is practically completed and all the wholesome, aro- 


matic and invigorating essence of the coffee is extracted before the water 
boils. 


UNIVERSAL Butter Merger makes two pounds of merged butter from 
one pound of butter and one pint of milk. 

Realizing these facts, housewives everywhere are buying these appliances 
Put these articles where they can be seen and handled—it won't hurt them 
but will sell them. 


Your jobber will be pleased to furnish you with Universal show cards 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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Rayfield Thermostat 


The Rayfield Thermostat, made by 
the Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Company, 
Twenty-first and Rockwell streets, 
Chicago, Ill., has been designed to in- 
sure a hot motor for automobiles, or 
wherever used. The point is made that 
any gasoline engine must be run hot 
all the time to insure the greatest 
efficiency and economy. In_ cold 
weather or even when days are cool 
in the spring and fall seasons, auto- 
mobile engines often do not get warm 
enough for the best results. 

With a motor that is’ sluggish, 
misses, spits, lacks power and uses 
too much fuel, it is frequently cus- 
tomary to attribute the fault to the 
carbureter, the ignition, motor or some 
other part of the car instead of to 
running with a cold motor. 

















Rayfield thermostat 


This device is designed to regulate 
the water circulation between the ra- 
diator and motor, causing the water 
around the cylinder to be heated to 
a proper temperature in from two to 
four minutes, the heat being retained 
in the motor bloc regardless of the 
temperature of the water in the radi- 
ator. 

When starting with a cold motor 
the small quantity of water around 
the cylinders is quickly heated. When 


it reaches a temperature of about 
170 deg. Fahr. it automatically dis- 
charges into the radiator, where this 
hot water is displaced by water from 
the radiator. This process continues 

















Thermostat installation 
automatically, retaining a constant 
efficient temperature in the motor. 

This Thermostat stops the circula- 
tion in the motor bloc but does not 
prevent circulation in the radiator at 
any time. 

An important condition to keep in 
mind is that with the low grade fuel 
now often used, it is impossible to 
secure economy and efficiency unless 
a high temperature in the motor is 
maintained. With a cold motor it is 
necessary to use a richer mixture, oth- 
erwise to waste fuel. Under such 
conditions a quantity of the fuel es- 
capes by the pistons into the crank 
case, due to imperfect vaporization. 
3y operating with a hot motor the 
fuel is properly vaporized, causing 
much better combustion at all times. 
This means a saving of gasoline, oil 
and repair bills; obviating the run- 
ning of a car with a cold motor. 

When running with a cold motor 
the unvaporized gasoline passes into 
the crank case, and lowers the effi- 
ciency of the lubricating oil, which 
necessitates replenishing the supply 
more frequently. The manufacturer 
says that the Rayfield Thermostat in- 


sures operating the motor with a hign 
temperature all of the time, and that 
the fuel is entirely consumed. 

Other advantages claimed are that 
repair bills are reduced by preventing 
carbon formation on_ spark-plugs, 
valves and pistons. Also that by pre- 
serving the quality of lubricating oil 
in the crank case the destruction of 
bearings, scored cylinders, and other 
difficulties emanating from the lubri- 
cating oil being mixed with uncon- 
sumed gasoline, are obviated. 

The Rayfield Thermostat is _ in- 
troduced as an improved type, simple 
in construction, easily installed and 
adaptable for use on any motor, 
pleasure car, truck or tractor. 


Two-Wheel-Drive 
Differential 
The Badger Two-Wheel-Drive Dif- 
ferential for automobiles now being 


put on the market by the Lewis Dif- 
ferential Company, 121 Huron Street, 





Two-Wheel-Drive Differential 


Milwaukee, Wis., embodies various 
helpful advantages as described by the 
company. A point made is that with 
an, ordinary type of differential, 
power goes to the wheel offering the 
least resistance, but with the Badger 
Differential the power is on the w heel 
offering the greatest resistance. This 
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Big Money In 





The Lois No. 135 
Genuine Mahogany and Quartered Oak. 


Plays any record perfectly. Automatic 
stop. Height 50 inches. Equal in value 
to any $250 machine on the market. Re- 
tails for $135.00, 


The Lois No. 75 


Mahogany Finish 
and Quartered 
Oak. 


Plays any record 
perfectly. Auto- 
matic stop. Equals 
any $150 machine. 
Retails for $75.00. 





No. 40 The Lois No. 60 
A $60 machine that $85 value, retails for 
retails for $45.00. $60.00. 





iC 
THE LOIS 


Get your share of the profits 
from this profitable line. Here 
are four Phonographs that 
enable you to undersell com- 
petitors and give to your cus- 
tomers the fullest measure of 
value. It’s a line that any 
hardware dealer can easily 
and profitably handle. Com- 
pare the retail prices with 
retail prices of other machines 
and your own best judgment 
will tell you that this is an 
easier machine to sell than to 
compete against. 


Make your store the “Talking Machine” cen- 
ter of your town. You can do it. If your 
jobber does not have the Lois line send for 
circular describing the Lois in detail and get 
dealer prices. 








Cumming-Forster 
Corporation 


Dept. D 
220 So. State Street Chicago, U.S. A. 


Our Big Special Offer! 


We or any of our jobbers will send you a 
sample or full line of samples for your 
inspection. If these samples do not 
prove to be better values (in the broad- 
est sense of the word) than you expect 
to receive, ship them back at once and 
at our expense. 
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means that the car is held steady and 
true to the line of drive. On a slip- 
pery surface, or when traveling in 
sand or mud, the wheels take the full 
power of the engine, thereby avoiding 
waste of power and the burning out 
of tires through the spinning of one 
wheel. Also, that the car will hold 
the road despite it being sharply 
crowned, muddy or slippery. There 
is also, it is said, little danger of 
getting stalled in mud, sand or slush 
or likelihood of skidding and slough- 
ing into the ditch or overturning 
around corners. 

Differentials are being made for 
the Ford car first and sizes suitable 
for other cars will be ready as soon 
as manufacturing facilities permit. 


About six sizes of this Differential 
are designed to apply to various 


makes of cars, covering all of them. 

To install this device in the Ford 
car means only taking out the three 
pinion gears and putting in the two 
Badger gears, using the same spider. 
It is said that the owner of a Ford 
can do the work with his regular set 
of Ford tools, or a garageman will 
do it for two or three hours’ service 
charge. 


Disappearing Truck for 
Fords 


The Hill Pump Valve Company, 
Chicago, Ill., is putting out the Cap- 
ital Utility Disappearing Truck, 
which, it asserts, makes of the Ford 
the most useful car on the market. 
It is designed to take care of all half- 
ton loads or less. It is made of heavy 
gage steel, and handsomely finished 
in black baked enamel to match the 
Ford finish. It is said to ve virtually 
indestructible because no boits or 
rivets are used in its construction. 

No trouble or lost time is involved 





Car with Truck Open 


in making use of this truck. One has 
only to lift the turtle vack, slide out 
the truck to the desired length and a 
half ton truck is ready in a few sec- 
onds. With a slight start, the turtle 
back opens and closes automatically. 
Reverse the operation and one has the 
original passenger car with no hint 





Car with Truck Concealed 


whatever of the presence of the truck. 
No extra parts or attachments are 
The truck comes complete, 
It can be put 


necessary. 
ready for installation. 








in place by any one, its makers de- 
clare, with a hammer and wrench in 
one hour. Only four bolts are used 
in attaching it. The price is very 
reasonable. It is recommended as a 
safe means for holding merchandise, 
as the load is distributed evenly over 
the rear axle, causing the car to ride 
smoother and largely eliminating road 
shocks. 


Lubricating System 

The Copeman Lubricating System is 
asserted to be the only really efficient 
method of hard-grease iubrication 
ever devised. While grease was 
slopped in, on and around the old style 
grease cup, there was no certainty 
that any of it would reach the bear- 
ing, and in fact little, if any, ever did, 
as what wasn’t spilled in applying, 
backed up into the top of the cap 
when screwed on. With the Copeman 
System, by the use of a cleanly cap- 
sule of grease placed in the Copeman 


Copeman Capsule and Cut 


Cup, a few turns of the plunger han- 
dle suffice to send every atom of 
grease directly to the bearing for 
which it is intended, without any pos- 
sibility of waste, or dirt, grit or rust 
entering into the grease in its pas- 
sage to the bearing. 

The Copeman Lubricating System 
is by no means confined to the auto- 
mobile field, but can be used to’ good 
advantage on machinery of any na- 
ture, it is said. The tractor, aero- 
plane and industrial field offer oppor- 
tunities for the utilization of their 
product. 


Ever Tight Piston Ring 


The Ever Tight Piston Ring Com- 
pany, 1613 Kingsland Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., is manufacturing a piston 
ring which it guarantees will stop the 
15 to 25 per cent loss of powcr and 
gasoline, caused by leaking rings in 
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the average automobile engine. Ever 
Tight piston rings are accuratelyyma- 
chined from fine grain, springy gray 
iron. They hug the cylinder wall 
closely without binding, thus prevent- 
ing gas and oil from leaking out. The 
point is made that the 3-point radial 
expansion of Ever Tight piston rings 
makes impossible the accumulation of 
oil within the combustion chamber. 
A clean, economical and efficient en- 
gine is declared to be the result. 
Ever Tight piston rings fit out-of- 
round cylinders (providing they are 
not too badly worn or scored), as well 
as true ones, thus frequently saving 








Ever Tight Piston Ring 


the expense and bother of reboring 
worn cylinders. They can be used in 
every type of motor, engine, pump or 
compressor. They are asserted to be 
accurately sized and surfaced true. 
Perfect radial expansion is secured 
because the basis of this construction 
is the fundamental principle that each 
sectional unit (when locked together) 
must be of equal strength. The right 





Right Angle Interlock 


angle interlock completed this task, 
and the sum total accomplished is a 
piston ring that retains in its con- 
struction, it is said, every good fea- 
ture of the concentric, eccentric, two- 
piece and three-piece rings, without 
incorporating a single bad feature of 
these various types. 


Brake Lining Booklet 


The multitude of different cars on 
the market and the consequent varia- 
tions of size in brake lining needed 
for renewals has been successfully 
answered in a booklet just published 
by General Asbestos & Rubber Com- 
pany of Charleston, S. C., manufac- 
turer of “Garco” Brake Lining. 

Listed in this booklet is the name of 
practically every passenger and com- 
mercial vehicle manufactured. The 
different models of each are listed by 
year or number. As it now stands, 
the data given regarding the number 
of pieces of brake lining, the length, 
width and thickness needed for re- 
newal, are thoroughly up-to-date and 
it is the intention of the company to 
issue revisions from time to time as 
may be found necessary. 
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The Booklet is of convenient s12é 
to be slipped into a vest pocket. It 
will be sent free of charge to any 
dealer or repairman requesting 4 
copy. A number of pages have been 
furnished blank for use in making 


memoranda and in all this booklet will 
be found of practical value to any 
one interested in the brake lining re- 
newal business. 














